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THE ADAPTABLE PARTY 


A year ago, The Political Quarterly inyited eleven younger members 
of the Labour Party to contribute to a special issue analysing the 
party’s structure, behaviour, and prospects. The account they gave 
was not an optimistic one (and this was still in the days before 
Scarborough), yet there was agreement on the importance for British 
democracy in general of there being a party in Parliament able and 
willing to take over the government of the country as soon as the 
opportunity offered, with policies distinctive from those of the 
government in power, yet still within the political framework 
dictated by the social character and economic and international 
— of Britain. This conclusion was challenged, first by certain 

bour supporters who believed that the preservation of Labour’s 
socialist purity was worth the sacrifice of the hope of office, and 
dubbed the contributors to the issue “‘Croslandite revisionists.” 
It was more searchingly challenged by Professor Samuel Beer of 
Harvard University in his article “ Democratic One-Party Govern- 
ment for Britain” in The Political Quarterly for April 1961; 
Professor Beer’s argument was, in brief, that the decline of the 
Labour Party as an effective political force was likely to mean a 
prolonged period of Conservative government, but that this was not 
necessarily a bad or an anti-democratic thing since the government 
would still be checked both by the official opposition and by the 
dissidents among its own nominal supporters, the combination 
of whom (even if attacking from different directions) would be 
sufficiently powerful to prevent the government from acting irre- 
sponsibly. Since Professor Beer wrote his article Labour has gone 
Fe a marked revival both in its internal coherency and in its 
electoral appeal, and the prophecy of prolonged Conservative 
government could not now be made with quite the same confidence. 
But the Conservative Party is still in office after nearly ten years 
and has survived many setbacks, and it is bound to be there fof at 
least a little longer. The Editors therefore thought it worth while 
to invite a different set of authors to examine this other political 
phenomenon in some detail, and the present special number is the 
result. 

It was clear from the very first discussions of the scope of 
this special number that the type of analysis called for by the 
Conservative Party is very different from the treatment given twelve 
months ago to the official opposition. Of the six contributors to 
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this issue, four (Messrs. Hornby, Critchley, Biffen, and Hennessy) 
might be classed as being in much the same position relative 
to the Conservative Party as the eleven writers of a year ago were 
to the Labour Party—that is to say, young, actively involved in 
the work of the party, prepared to be critical but not destructive, 
and avoiding the extremes. But Mr. Christopher Hollis is some 
years older than the rest, and is now out of Parliament after ten 
years in it. Mr. Richard Rose is not a member of the Conservative 
Party at all, but an outside and quite independent observer who 
deliberately does not take up a position in British politics. None of 
them has felt the need, as the Labour authors last year evidently 
did, to give advice to the party. Their articles are analytic, not 
admonitory—and therein lies one of the greatest differences in the 
understanding of what was required; the Conservative Party both 
needs less and responds less to a constant process of admonition. 

It is a vastly more self-confident body than the Labour Party, 
and its willingness to change is, in some part, an expression of 
confidence in itself. Free from closely defined doctrine, it can per- 
mit within itself a wide range of viewpoints without suffering for 
it—unlike the Labour Party, which is (as Mr. Biffen points out) 
also a coalition but a vastly less comfortable one, to whose doctrinal 
disputes must always be applied the obscure touchstone “is it 
socialism? ” and whose statements on policy bear all the marks of 
dialectical travail. The absence of doctrine creates a remarkable 
adaptability to the needs of the moment, and even makes possible 
the occasional major transformation such as happened after 1945. 
Yet the party still remains itself; though times - changed, and 
though Conservative policy has changed with them, the party of 
today is recognisably the party of Disraeli, of two generations of 
Chamberlains, of Stanley Baldwin, and of Sir Winston Churchill. 
If a guiding principle must be looked for, it is simply the assump- 
tion, unquestioned at any level of the party, that the Conservative 
Party ought to govern and will govern, even though there be no 
other principle to guide its course when in power or to dictate its 
pattern of revival when it goes through the rare, unnatural, but at 
the same time calcining, process of electoral defeat. 

That is, of course, a considerable over-simplification. Though 
there is room for paternalists and economic liberals, for groups from 
Suez to Bow, for floggers and penal reformers, for Europeans, 
imperialists, and Little Englanders, more than a belief in the right- 
ness of Conservative rule is needed to give the party the coherence 
and continuity it evidently possesses. Its coherence is its main 
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mystery. Politeness and an appreciation of the electoral disadvan- 
tages of open dispute may create the appearance of greater coherence 
than in fact exists (some of the contributors to this issue shed 
penetrating light on how deep disagreements can go and how 
ruthless Conservative politicians can be to each other without attract- 
ing the notice of the public); yet there is still an underlying unity of 
purpose which is missing from any other British political party 
except perhaps the communists. What? 

It is too facile to define it as a belief in human inequality and 
the importance of defending privilege; were it clearly such, the 
party could not expect the p mar (and working-class) support it 
needs to win office and to hold it. What it is is something subtler, 
which only the most perspicacious (and perhaps the most cynical) 
can define—a recognition of the fact that, while a political party 
ought not to believe in inequality, the public at large does. Since 
the spate of sociological analysis which preceded and followed the 
1959 election, it has become commonplace to show how the 
electorate responds adversely to ap a to egalitarianism and 
working-class solidarity. This is undoubtedly true in the present 
age of material well-being; what escapes notice is that it was hardly 
less true — thirty, or fifty years ago. If this was the case in 
1959 or in 1955, was it not also so in 1935, when the Conservatives 
won despite high unemployment and economic depression? Was it 
not so in 1924, when a Conservative victory preceded by eighteen 
months the near-revolution of the Se Strike? In terms of 
votes, no Conservative defeat in the present century has been so 
crushing as the sf major victories; there has always been a solid 
core of voters low or relatively so in the social scale who have 
ae the Conservatives even when a Conservative government 
could offer them nothing but the right to stay where they were. 
In the earlier days the Labour Party won its chief support not from 
the poor or the unskilled, but from the — skilled workers. 
The present run of Conservative success been caused by the 
defection from Labour of some of these traditional supporters} to 
add their weight to the existing solid core. This is the sates from 
1945, not a fundamental change in the outlook of the British people, 
and it has been stimulated rather than created by the evident 
opportunities for individual affluence which amid progress has 
now made possible. 

The astuteriess of the Conservative Party has been in realis- 
ing these facts—not in a rationalised manner, but instinctively— 
and turning them to electoral advantage. It remains a party of 
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inequality, but its inequalities are not rigid. It appeals not solely to 
people eady like itself, but to everyone who wishes or hopes to 

ike it, and it admits them to its ranks by slow selection, 
changing its composition as it goes, but never fast enough for its 
nature to change too. The belief, even the certainty, that this is the 
right approach to politics and will ensure the continuance of govern- 
ment by the right people is, as much as anything, the consistent 
thread in Conservatism, and it is powerful enough to overcome a 
host of disagreements on matters of detailed policy. 

Professor Beer argued that the continuance in power of such a 
party, provided there are checks on its authority, is not necessarily 
anti-democratic; if the public desires snobbery, then it is democratic 
to be snobbish. Yet one cannot be really satisfied with that answer. 
There is a risk that the party which appeals to the ingrained sense 
of inequality in the British people will find itself obliged to stimu- 
late that sense in order to stay in power—to create, not merely to 
satisfy, the desire for material superiority, to invent wants that were 
not there in order to show how only the right sort of government 
can meet them. To that extent the Conservative Party is the 
of the advertising agencies. Mr. Hennessy correctly shows that the 
advertising agencies have played, in the direct formulation of Con- 
servative policy, a much smaller part than many anti-Conservatives 
believe. But in so far as the advertisers persuade the public that 
certain things are good, so only a party comparable to the Conserva- 
tives can benefit, since part of the good consists in having something 
that the next-door neighbour does not have; in other words, the 
more people are made to believe in the possibilities of affluence, the 
more they will also believe in the virtues of inequality. The result 
is very nice for the advertising agencies and very nice for the 
industries which produce the goods which appeal most strongly to 
the desire for affluence, but it is a great deal less nice for those parts 
of the economy which supply less obvious needs, and not nice at all 
for the countries which supply the raw materials on whose low 
price the whole vision of Conservative prosperity depends. It 
requires a governmeht unafraid of becoming unpopular to stimulate 
basic industries at the expense of the producers of consumer goods, 
and it requires an even more courageous sort of government to 
remind the public that its affluence is bought at a high price— 
paid by other people. This is hardly the case with Conservative 
economic policy; the risk of inflation due to the over-stimulation of 
consumer demand has led to the damping down of investment in 
the basic industries to the point where Britain’s economic growth 
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has compared unfavourably with that of most other countries, and 
it has been possible for Conservatism to succeed in Britain only 
because the terms of trade have been near-disastrous for much of 
the rest of the world. . 

All this has its reflection in the composition of the Conservative 
Party itself. Though claiming to represent the whole people, it does 
not make way for them. Though trying to attract trade unionists 
to its ranks, it is opposed to the fundamental reasons for the 
existence of trade unions. Though insisting that it favours no 
section at the expense of any other, it attracts the most active, and 
above all the financial, support of people who would not give it if 
they did not expect to be favoured—no doubt the reason why, alone 
of the major British political parties, the Conservative Party does 
not publish details of its income and the sources from which it 
comes. 

Yet the Conservative Party retains massive support, as it has for 
a hundred years, and that cannot be merely because it is particularly 

at projecting itself, that it has the backing of the majority of 

e Press, that it contrives to make its leader into a father-figure, 
that Mr. Macmillan wears funny hats in Moscow or that Lord 
Hailsham rings a bell. If it is still in bane after ten years, it is 
because of great political shrewdness—the same shrewdness which 
has seen it through victory and defeat for so long. The danger of 
too prolonged a period of office for it is not that the party will 
disintegrate (it shows remarkably little sign of doing so, despite its 
internal strains) but that its own anti-democratic tendencies will get 
out of hand—not in the sense that the extremists,will seize control 
(they have not done so yet, and are most unlikely to), but by so 
consistently appealing to the British desire for material well-being 
that all else will go by default. The cure for this tendency is, as the 
Labour authors concluded a year ago, an effective opposition party 
which is capable of becoming the government and subjecting the 
Conservatives to another few years in the wilderness. Otherwise 
there is the danger first of stagnation and then of collapse, leading 
to disorderly change because of the lack of a democratic alternative. 
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THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY IN 
HISTORY 


CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


Tue Conservative Party sometimes claims that it alone among the 
parties can trace a continuity of history back to the beginnings of 
party politics in the reign of Charles I]. There is some truth in the 
claim. As its main opposition, the Whigs have given place to the 
Liberals and the Liberals to the Socialists, but it is still common to 
talk of Conservatives as Tories and there is a certain continuity 
between the Tories of Charles II’s reign and the Conservatives of 
today. The reason for that is, of course, that other parties have 
professed themselves parties of principle—parties pall romote 
certain measures—and particular measures of their nature date and 
after a time become irrelevant. The Conservative Party has never 
made any serious pretence of being a party of principle. It has 
claimed that it existed in order that the King’s Government might 
be carried on. As to the measures which it has supported, it om 
always been frankly opportunist, and on the rare occasions when it 
has put out programmes of reform, almost as frankly cynical, 
putting them out in order to out-trump opponents—to dish the 
Whigs as with Disraeli, to annoy its own leaders as with Lord 
Randolph Churchill and the Tory Democrats, or as with Mr. Butler 
and more modern Tory Reformers to steal the Socialist thunder. 
Measures such as Catholic Emancipation or Irish Home Rule, which 
had been bitterly opposed by the Conservatives for generations, were 
eventually put on the Statute Book by Conservative votes. The Corn 
Laws would have been repealed by Conservative votes if the Con- 
servative Prime Minister, Sir Robert Peel, could have had his way. 
What the Conservatives have professed is to give a more efficient 
administration than their opponents. They have stood for a general 
continuity of national life. Unless there was a good reason to 
change, they have‘always argued, there was a good reason not 
to change. As to what repairs to the body politic were necessary to 
prevent collapse at any given moment, on that Conservatives have 
always been entirely opportunist and wholly indifferent to the 
charge that they were perhaps proposing today what they had 
opposed yesterday. “‘ Circumstances alter K.C.s” said a famous 
Conservative lawyer, and the fact that a reform was undesirable 


* The author was Conservative Member of Parliament for Devizes from 1945 to 1955. 
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yesterday, ve would have argued, has simply no bearing on the 
question whether it is desirable today. The charge of inconsistency 
is merely the charge which a disgruntled die-hard levels when he 
can think of nothing better to say. 

Of course the Pocevulive Party has in general, as its name 
implies, been the party of the status quo and therefore, since income 
has always been very unevenly distributed in this country, it has 
been natural for its opponents to accuse it of being the party of the 
rich. The accusation clearly cannot ever have ae true in the 
wholly simple form in which it was often made. There have been 
times when many people have honestly thought that the Conserva- 
tive Party was doomed to extinction. In 1832 the Tories opposed 
the Reform Bill and the Whigs supported it. Many people 
prophesied that the newly enfranchised voters would therefore 
almost automatically give their votes to the Whigs and, since the 
new voters were the great majority in almost every constituency, 
the Tories would be wiped out. In fact a Tory Government under 
Sir Robert Peel was back in office in two years’ time. It was much 
the samie in 1945. The | grag it was widely thought, had spoken. 
It had made up its mind that there must be a clean break with the 
past. It had given its decision irrevocably for Socialism. There was 
no future in Britain for a party that was not a Socialist party, and 
since the Conservative Party was anti-Socialist there was no future 
for it. I remember shortly after the 1945 election hearing two 
Socialist Members of Parliament arguing that the Conservative Party 
would go on for a few more years because of the prestige of 
Churchill’s name, but that with his retirement jf a pass out 
of existence. They argued thus without bitterness. They had no 
especial hostility to the Conservative Party. They were well aware 
that the country had grave difficulties before it, but they simply 
thought that Conservativism was irrelevant to those difficulties. It 
was as if a man in the second half of the eighteenth century might 
have stated without passion but as an obvious truth that the Jacobites 
would never come back, and indeed in those months of 1945 as stout 
a Conservative as Lord Hailsham warned the Conservative Party 
that it was threatened not with defeat but with annihilation. Would 
anybody in 1945, whether favourable or unfavourable to Conserva- 
tivism, have prophesied that in the next decade the Conservatives 
would win three elections running, each one with an increased 
majority, and would enjoy a decade of office very largely devoted to 
carrying out those measures which ten years before it had denounced 
as socialistic when they were introduced by its opponents? 
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The Party of the Rich ? 


It is patent statistical nonsense to say that the Conservative Party 
is the party of the rich and its opponents the party of the poor in 
any Neg pes and absolute sense. Notoriously, wealth in this 
coun always been pyramidal and, at any given date since 
1832, the poorest class in possession of the franchise has always been 
more numerous than the classes above it. Therefore, if over the 
years the Conservative Party has, by and large, succeeded in running 
even with its opponents, that can only be because it has always 
succeeded in attracting to itself the votes of a substantial number of 
the poorest class of voter. Yet, though it has patently never been 
true that all the rich voted for the Conservatives and all the poor 
voted against them, there is little doubt that at any time since 1832 
more rich people voted for the Conservatives and fewer poor than 
for their opponents. Dr. Mark Abrams has summarised the post-war 
pattern as Sow: 


Group % of population Conservative %/, Labour Y, Other Y, 
Solid Middle Class 15 85 10 5 
Lower (non-manual) 
Middle Class 20 70 3 5 
Upper (manual) 
Working Class 30 35 60 5 
Solid Working Class 35 30 65 5 


There are, of course, no figures for nineteenth-century voting 
patterns but they must obviously have run along something of 
the same sort of lines. To some extent people vote in accordance 
with their economic interests, and to some extent they vote in 
accordance with temperament, being by nature Conservative or anti- 
Conservative on the Gilbertian plan irrespective of interest. There 
is, therefore, nothing either surprising or sinister in these figures. 
The Conservative Party is by its nature the party of those who are 
broadly contented with things as they are. It is natural that there 
should be a higher proportion of contented people among the well- 
to-do and equally natural, since man does not live by bread alone, 
that a proportion of contented people should be found in all classes. 

Yet the case that the Conservative Party is the party of the rich 
is not so much that it is voted for by the rich as that its jobs go to 
the rich and that it exercises power in the interest of the rich. The 
second charge is obviously of its nature to some extent question- 
begging. If you think a stratified society with wide differences of 
income to be the best sort of society, then a policy which favours 
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the rich will be to a large extent a policy which is in your opinion 
in the national interest. If you think an egalitarian society to be 
desirable, you will naturally be opposed to such a policy. The 
charge that the Conservative Party has given its jobs to rich men and 
members of the Establishment is one more capable of exact and 
objective consideration. It was obviously overwhelmingly true of 
the nineteenth century and the world up till 1914. Immediately 
after the Reform Bill it looked indeed for a moment as if the party 
might fall under a man who, though of a wealthy family, was in 
no way of an aristocratic or ancient family—Sir Robert Peel. But 
the difference in background between Peel and the landed aristocrats 
was his undoing and caused the party to revolt against him and to 
turn him out. People of his background—the sons of wealthy 
manufacturers—such as Gladstone and Bright—in the second half 
of the century, if they wanted a political career, found it in the 
Liberal re The Conservative Party of the nineteenth century 
was very definitely a party of the landed classes. 


Old Families and New Men 


Yet, as usual in any generalisations of this sort about English 
history, there are engaging qualifications to be made. It is one of 
the most curious qualities of right-wing nationalist movements in all 
countries that, though they insist that the nationality of all the 
secondary leaders should be beyond challenge, they very often give 
the supreme leadership to one who is not of the nation which he is 
called upon to lead—to an Alexander Hamilton, a Napoleon, a 
Stalin or a Hitler. So the gigantic eccentricity in,the history of the 
Conservative Party was of course Disraeli. Whatever other verdict 
we may pass upon Disraeli, no one can, I think, dispute that his 
was the most improbable career in sme erases English 

litics. This strange alien of uncertain origins succeeded in impos- 
ing himself on the most arrogant, class-conscious, self-sufficient, and 
narrowly nationalistic body of governors that the world has eyer 
seen. He not only succeeded in imposing himself on them as their 
leader but in creating a legend of himself as the creator of their 
party—so much so thee today there must be many Conservative 
voters who are under the impression that Disraeli was both an 
Englishman and a gentleman. It is almost as if a Negro were to 
paint his face white and get himself elected leader of the South 
African Nationalist Party. The rich like being bamboozled every 
now and again, surrendering to a spell and in their surrender half 
believing what they say. It makes them feel more broad-minded. 
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After Disraeli, the Conservative Party surrendered to a yet more 
strange mystique. The party was allowed to become almost the 
private property of the Cecil family. When Lord Salisbury resigned 
as Prime Minister few thought it unreasonable that his nephew, 
Arthur Balfour, should succeed, any more indeed than a few years 
ago was it thought unreasonable that the present Lord Salisbury 
should have almost the nomination of a new Prime Minister and 
should nominate his connection by marriage. In our own day that 
particular Babylon has fallen, but, like King Charles II, it has taken 
an unconscionably long time in dying. It was common in Victoria’s 
time and indeed is fairly common still for people to talk as if the 
Cecils had ruled England from Queen Elizabet ’s day onwards. It 
is, of course, by no means so. The Cecils from the time of James I 
up till Victoria’s Prime Minister were entirely undistinguished, and 
the Prime Minister most certainly owed his ability not to his incon- 
sequent father but to a very remarkable but plebeian mother. 
Aristocracy is often not at all a bad form of government provided 
that peers are careful to marry beneath themselves. 

In the nineteenth century the new capitalists had on the whole 
found their home in the Liberal Party and the Conservatives had 
remained the party of the landowners. Gladstone’s advocacy of 
Home Rule had an accidental consequence of changing the pattern 
of the Conservative Party. On the one hand, it, of course, greatly 
increased the importance of the Northern Ireland Protestants, who 
had up till then been a group little considered at Westminster and 
generally acting with their Scottish Presbyterian kinsmen on the 
Liberal side. (It is to this day a puzzle to many visiting Englishmen 
in Belfast that the social headquarters of Ulster Unionism - aur be 
the Reform Club and that its cause should ke most vigorously advo- 
cated in the Northern Whig.) It is a mark of the change that 
Trinity College, Dublin, should have returned as its representative 
in the nineteenth century such a man as the liberal, rationalist 
historian Lecky and in the twentieth century such a man as Carson. 

The English Liberal-Unionists who moved over from the Liberal 
to the Conservative side when Gladstone took up Home Rule were 
of two sorts. There were the old Whig aristocrats like Hartington. 
Their transfer of allegiance made little difference to the general 
pattern. They were really more conservative than liberal in sym- 
pathy, had remained in the Liberal Party only out of an obstinate 
family tradition and were glad enough of an excuse to change. The 
only effect of their change was to transform a substantial Conserva- 
tive majority in the House of Lords into an overwhelming majority. 
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Enormously more im t were the Chamberlain-Birmingham- 
Nonconformist radicals. The Chamberlainites had up till then been 
not only members of the Liberal Party but had formed its most 
extreme wing. It was almost as if Aneurin Bevan, when he resigned 
from Attlee’s Government, had gone over to the Conservatives. 
Chamberlain brought into the Conservative Party an entirely new 
type of politician—a type quite unsympathetic to aristocracy, quite 
unsympathetic to the traditional Conservative affection for the 
Church of England, unattached to the landed interest and naturally 
more inclined to new and radical social policies than to the 
adherence to traditional patterns. The Conservative Party had 
always been the party of wealth, but it had up till then been 
aapene of certain sorts of wealth. Henceforward it was ready to 
welcome any sort of wealth, however acquired. An aristocracy 
became a plutocracy. It was a sign of the times that, when the 
overwhelming defeat of the Conservatives in the 1906 election dis- 
credited Balfour’s leadership, the Conservatives should turn to an 
entirely new sort of leader—to Bonar Law, a Scotch-Irish Non- 
conformist manufacturer, born in Canada and put into power by 
his fellow Canadian Nonconformist, the newspaper proprietor 
Lord Beaverbrook. When Bonar Law resigned he was succeeded 
first by Baldwin, a man of social position very similar to that of 
Sir Robert Peel, and then by Joseph Chamberlain’s son. After 
Bonar Law’s resignation Lord Curzon was Baldwin’s rival for the 
leadership, but Curzon was rejected not merely for the technical 
reason that he was a Lord but also because, with his aristocratic 
ungentlemanl mposity, he was not the of man whom the 
= of the 1900s wanted for its leader. Spd 

In the years between the wars Churchill was also unacceptable 
to the Conservative Party as its leader. He suffered, it is true, from 
the handicap that he did not truly belong to the party, but that is 
a handicap that the Conservative Party has never in itself found to 
be insuperable. It needed a world war to bring him to the leader- 
ship. Churchill was, it is true, so far as mere heredity went, much 
more the type of man whom the Conservative Party has traditionally 
chosen for its leader than were any of his three predecessors, but 
no one would suggest that he owed his elevation primarily to the 
fact that he was the first cousin of the Duke of Marlborough. What 
is interesting is that he should have been succeeded by two men in 
their origins much more of the old traditional type—both of them 
well-connected Old Etonians. What is even more interesting is the 


lavishness with which Mr. Macmillan has filled his offices with 
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relations by marriage. John Bull on January 4, 1958, calculated 
that of the eighty-five members of his government, thirty-five were 
related to him by marriage, including seven of the nineteen members 
of his Cabinet. What with ups and downs I do not know the exact 
figure today. There has been nothing like it in England since the 
days of the eighteenth-century Duke of Newcastle, and the record 
is today unparalleled by any country in the world save only Laos, 
Saudi Arabia, and perhaps the Yemen. What is the reason for this 
extraordinary reversion—particularly at the hands of a man who is, 
as Conservatives go, more attuned to “ the wind of change” than 
to traditional policies? Doubtless it simply is that nepotism is one 
of the strongest of human emotions and that everybody would at all 
times give jobs to as many cousins as he is let. Mr. Macmillan has 
more cousins and less opposition than any Prime Minister in our 
history. 
The Party in Parliament 


In the ‘nineteenth century, whatever the franchise, the Members 
elected to the House of Commons were predominantly persons with 
advantages of wealth and education, and this, generally true of the 
House, was more true of the Conservatives than of their opponents. 
A man without such advantages could make a political career for 
himself but he was gr meg. se in doing so. Some thought this a 
arrangement. Some thought it a bad arrangement. No one 
denied that it was the arrangement. The question is how far thin 
have changed today. The conditions of a Member of Parliament's 
life have changed in a number of ways over half a century. On the 
one hand, Parliament sits far longer than it used to. A more regular 
attendance is exacted from Members. The constituencies are more 
exacting. There is a much greater demand for speeches in the 
country or on the wireless. Fifty years ago the debates in Parliament 
were virtually carried on by a score of chosen gladiators on each 
side. The Member who did not wish to be one of those gladiators 
was under no compulsion to speak either in the House or, except at 
election times, in his constituency. It was therefore much easier to 
combine membership of Parliament with a remunerative profession, 
or, if preferred, with total idleness. On the other hand, Members 
were of course not paid and they had almost certainly to find sub- 
stantial election expenses out of their own pockets. For the past 
fifty years Members have been paid a salary and Lord Woolton, 
after the war, persuaded the Conservative Party to impose on itself 
a rule that no candidate should be required to pay any portion of 
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his own election expenses. The consequence of these changes was 
intended to be that no suitable person should be barred from Parlia- 
ment merely through lack of means. How far has that worked out 
in practice? . 

The composition of the Conservative Party has, of course, greatly 
changed. There is sitting on its benches a new type of Member— 
a Member who, probably without ef great advantage of private 
fortune, has given his life to politics, has served a term first in the 
Central Office organisation and obtained through it his seat in 
Parliament. Of such Members a few have risen to influential office. 
Mr. Macleod is the outstanding example. Then there is the type of 
Member, who probably again without private fortune to begin with, 
has first made his money and then gone into the House—Mr. 
Marples, for instance, or Mr. Nabarro. Fifty years ago such 
Members would have been found in the House but more frequently 
on the Liberal than on the Conservative side. Yet, though there are 
Conservatives in the House who have in such ways risen from the 
ranks, there are surprisingly few ranker Conservatives. It is 
estimated that between 30 per cent. and 40 per cent. of Trade 
Unionists vote Conservative. Yet there is only one bona fide 
Conservative trade unionist Member, Mr. Mawby. 

In fact the composition of the Conservative membership of the 
House is radically different from the composition of Conservative 
voters. Whereas the greater number of those who vote Conservative 
must in the nature of things be working men and women, 263 of 
its 365 Members were educated at public schools—seventy-three of 
them at Eton—218 of them were educated af universities, 183 at 
Oxford or Cambridge, and only two of them had no more than an 
elementary education. If we turn to those who have held influential 
office in the Conservative Party, the disparity is even more striking. 
Sir Anthony Eden and Mr. Macmillan were both at Eton and 
Oxford. Lord Amory was at Eton. Mr. Thorneycroft was at Eton. 
Lord Home and Lord Hailsham were at Eton. Mr. Butler was at 
Marlborough. There are still Lord Lambton and Lord Hinchin- 
brooke with their courtesy titles. In contrast to them Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd and Mr. Macleod were at Fettes, but to the working man 
Fettes would probably hardly appear as a hallmark of equality. 

If we analyse the Members by occupation we find, to set side by 
side with the one working man, the House has eighty-six Con- 
servative lawyers, 113 business executives or directors, twenty-six 
journalists, and thirty-eight farmers. The only profession which 
sends more Socialists than Conservatives to the House is the 
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teachers’. Things have changed but they have changed much less 
than one would have expected, considering how much the world 
has changed. 

Why is it that an Eton education, for instance, is so over- 
whelming an advantage for success in the Conservative Party? The 
answer is, I think, double. To succeed in politics it is necessary to 
do two things—first, to become a Member and secondly to become 
a Minister. In order to become a Member it is first necessary to get 
adopted as a candidate, and the selection of candidates is a matter 
over which the party has no sort of control. To become a candidate 
it is necessary to win the favour of a selection committee in a 
constituency, and the ways of party political selection committees 
are even more strange and less predictable than the ways of other 
selection committees. No one has ever been able to foretell with 
certainty whom they will select or reject or on what grounds. Some 

irty years ago there was a vacancy at Stroud in Gloucestershire. 
Sir Herbert Williams and Mr. Hudson were the two strongest 
candidates to submit themselves. They went down to Stroud and 
said their pieces and were then told to wait downstairs while the 
committee made its choice. They waited a long time and then the 
agent came down and said to them: “ Well, gentlemen, we had a 
very hard task. Ten of us were in favour of Sir Herbert Williams 
and ten were in favour of Mr. Hudson. So we thought that the 
only fair thing was to select neither of you.” A selection committee 
is, for all intents and purposes, self-nominated, as the number of 
persons so fanatically interested in party politics as to be willing to 
give time to serving on constituency association committees between 
elections is very small. On the whole they tend for obvious reasons 
to be people with leisure, and therefore generally both aged and 
well-to-do. In so far as they are of the working class, they tend to 
be, with Conservative committees, members of the working class 
who are in protest against the egalitarian doctrines of their neigh- 
bours. So for both reasons, they tend to prefer the candidate with 
a certain social background. The English nation is a class-conscious 
nation. The reaction from Socialist egalitarianism has made the 
Conservative English probably more class-conscious than they would 
otherwise have been, and by and large they prefer to be represented 
in Parliament by public schoolboys. The Conservative trade unionist 
may resent this, just as the self-made backbencher may resent the 
promotion of the public schoolboy to ministerial rank over his, as he 
thinks, more deserving head, but there is little reason to think that 


the average Conservative voter resents it. What he cares about is 
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that peace and full employment are preserved. Whether he who 
preserves it is a connection by marriage of the Prime Minister or 
was educated at Eton is a matter on which he is quite indifferent. 
In England, as opposed to Scotland and Wales, inegalitarianism is 
on the whole a democratic creed, nor is the common complaint 
about apathy altogether justified. It is far from certain whether the 
nation would be a happier nation if it consisted entirely of people 
who were anxious to spend all their lives going to committee 
meetings. Once in a generation or so there is a breakdown of the 
traditional pattern and the nation, as in 1945, demands a new order. 
At other times the majority is quite content that things should 
just jog along, without any very clear notion why they are arranged 
exactly as they are, and it is by no means certain that this er 
majority is not often wiser in its generation than the enthusiasts, 
the protesters and the marchers. 

There is, of course, the further question why is it that not only 
are the Conservative Members so unrepresentative of the general 
body of the Conservative voters, but why are the Conservative 
Ministers so unrepresentative of the Conservative Members? At the 
last election a large number of young, vigorous, and intelligent new 
Members were returned to the House. They are by no means, as 
some people prophesied that they would be, dangerous die-hards, 
anxious to drive the Government along a road of unrealistic reaction. 
On the contrary, the great majority pe seem to be very liberal- 
minded. They have been in support of the Government’s new 
liberal policies. Such opposition as has been given to those policies 
has come entirely from older Members. Of the presence my new 
Members who gained seats at the last election five were Members 
of the Bow Group. Yet there is not one among the new Members 
who has by his action in the House made much impression upon 
the public mind. Such influence as they have exerted they have 
exerted privately by the votes that they have cast for officers of 
the party’s private committees. There is only one of them—Mr. 
Denzil Freeth—who has received minor office, and only a handful 
who have become Parliamentary Private Secretaries. Why is it that 
Mr. Macmillan seems to have shown no desire at all to encourage 
the new Members? Is it that, like Louis XV, he is concerned only 
with the next four or five years when he will still be in office, 
and is content to say: “ After me the deluge, the Bow Group and 
Mr. Nabarro”’? Poets seek to build monuments more lasting than 
bronze. Politicians are apt to be more concerned with the next 
election and not to bother very much about the election after that. 
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I do not think that there is any reason other than that of Mr. 
Macmillan’s personal taste. 
Prejudices 

It is often said that the Conservative Party is not keen on women 
candidates, is not keen on Roman Catholics, is not keen on Jews. 
As for women, it is true that in the Parliament of 1945 there was 
only one Conservative woman, Lady Davidson, but since then the 
balance as between the two parties has been fairly restored. Yet, of 
course, in both parties women M.P.s are negligibly few as compared 
with men. Miss Florence Horsbrugh, as Minister of Education in 
1951, has been the only Conservative woman to head a depart- 
ment, and a few others have held minor appointments; few judges 
would say they had made any outstanding success of them. Again 
beyond question the major responsibility lies with the selection 
committees. Selection committees certainly by and large prefer men 
candidates to women, and in particular Conservative women seem 
to have a special reluctance to vote for women M.P.s. As for 
women Ministers, I should be very surprised if in private confidence 
any leader of any party did not say that he would much rather be 
served by an all-male team, even though for window-dressing 
reasons a post has every now and again to be given to a woman. 
Naturally one could not expect any leader of a party to say such a 
thing in public. 

As for Roman Catholics and Jews, the explanation of the reluc- 
tance to adopt them, in so far as it is at all true, is doubtless the 
same as the explanation of the reluctance to adopt trade unionists. 
It is again a whecteice of the constituency associations, not of the 

machine. Again the conduct of such associations is unpre- 
dictable and erratic. In one committee there will be no breath of 
religious prejudice and the selection will be made entirely on its 
merits. In another there will be perhaps one obstinate man who 
will say: “ Of course no one could accuse me of being a bigot, but 
we have to face the fact that if we select a Catholic or a Jew, it will 
lose us a certain number of votes. Therefore we cannot afford not 
to choose the Protestant.” And, if the Protestant, the Catholic, and 
the Jew are of roughly equal merit, the others are likely to acquiesce 
as a matter of least resistance in the selection of the Protestant. 

But the important point is not How does such prejudice work? 
but How much of it is there? I myself happen to be a Roman 
Catholic, and I was selected at my first application by an almost 
wholly Protestant constituency. I therefore have no sort of personal 
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grievance. On the other hand, I do know of Catholics of ability 
who have had to go cap in hand to an inordinately large number of 
constituencies before they have been able to get one to adopt them. 
I know of one Jew in particular whose qualifications are quite out- 
standing but who in spite of them has never been able to get a 
constituency. No Scottish constituency has ever selected a Catholic 
Conservative candidate. Certainly anyone, if only he goes on long 
enough, can in the end get a constituency. But life is en and that 
of a Member of Parliament not so very attractive. It is unreasonable 
to expect able men to go on indefinitely if they are rejected time 
after time. Naturally enough one cannot prove that in these cases 
it was religious prejudice that led to their rejection, but no one can 
seriously ube it—religious prejudice working in the indirect sort 
of way that I have described. 

The Conservative Party in the nineteenth century was the part 
of the Church of England. “‘ The Church of England,” it was said, 
“* was the Conservative Party at its prayers.” Such Roman Catholics 
as entered the House were, with very few exceptions, Irish 
Nationalists. An English Catholic who entered the House, like 
Lord Acton, had soul to get an Irish constituency. Lord Acton 
sat for Carlow. The only Catholic to be given office in a Conserva- 
tive Government was Mathew, who was made Home Secretary by 
Salisbury in 1886. This was done as a political gesture, on the 
insistence, it was said, of Lord Randolph Churchill, in order to show 
that all Catholics were not necessarily Irish Nationalist and anti- 
Conservative. One of the consequences of the adherence of Joseph 
Chamberlain and his followers to the Unionist Party in the early 
years of this century was to bring into the party a considerable Non- 
conformist element. The Nonconformists had up till then been 
almost entirely Liberal, and it is surprising, saniiinion their anti- 
pathy to Catholicism, how many of them remained Liberal even 
when Liberalism meant supporting the claims of the Catholic 
southern Irish against their co-religionists of Ulster. But it is only 
natural that some should have changed over, and the change made 
possible the election to the leadership of the Nonconformist Bonar 
Law in 1910—an election which would have been quite unthinkable 
a generation earlier. Yet for social rather than for political reasons 
many members of Nonconformist families, when they rise in the 
world, join the Church of England. There would today be, I 
think, no particular prejudice in a selection committee against a 
Conservative candidate who chose to assert his Nonconformity, but 
the majority of professed Nonconformists, whether Quakers or 
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Methodists, are on the Labour side, simply because their principles 
incline them more to that side. The majority of Conservative 
Members call themselves Church of England. What may be the 
degree of their religious fervour or theological orthodoxy naturally 
varies with each individual. On that score the present pattern 
differs from that of past generations only in that these are today, 
of course, a number both of Members and Ministers who have been 
through the divorce courts—an experience that is no longer an 
vit to political success. 

What has the effect of all this been on the Roman Catholics? 
The majority of Catholics in this country are poor and of Irish 
origin. Therefore, although there was never any sort of hierarchical 
pressure on them, it was only natural that, so long as Home Rule 
was the issue, they generally voted Liberal, and that in more recent 
times they should have generally voted Labour. It is true that a 
number of second and third generation immigrants have prospered 
and raised themselves in the world and no doubt, as is but natural, 
a number of their descendants today vote Conservative. But there 
is, I think, little doubt that the substantial majority of Catholics still 
vote Socialist. It is therefore natural that the majority of Catholic 
Members have generally been Socialist. Yet even if we take both 
parties together, the part played by Catholics in Parliament other 
than that played by the Irish Nationalists has been almost negligibly 
small. The Catholic membership of the House has generally run 
at something between twenty and thirty, which is less than half 
what it ought to be on the national proportion of numbers. No 
Catholic has ever held any office of any importance. Lord Ripon, 
who had already got into the Liberal Cabinet before his conversion 
to Catholicism, was kept there in Liberal governments up to the 
early years of this century. The Conservatives who had made 
Mathew Home Secretary in the 1880s to prove that a Catholic need 
not be a Home Ruler made Sir Dennis Henry an Irish law officer 
from the same reason just before the Treaty. The Socialists have in 
general been as contemptuous of Catholics in office as the other 
parties. The onl} notable exception was the appointment of 
Wheatley as Minister of Health in MacDonald’s first government. 
There was only one other short period of exception. Lord Attlee, 
who paid no special attention to Catholics when he formed his 
government in 1945, in his diminished state in 1950 seems to have 
felt that he had a chance of attracting the whole Catholic vote to 
the Labour Party and therefore suddenly reversed traditional policy; 
he gave high office to two Catholics, Richard Stokes and Lord 
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Pakenham, and minor office to four more Catholics. But these 
death-bed antics had no particular effect. On the contrary, the 
proportion of Catholics in the House swung in favour of the 
Conservatives. There are now fourteen Conservative Catholics as 
against ten Socialists, although the majority of Catholics probably 
still continue to vote Socialist, while the Conservative Prime 
Ministers showed no desire to have Catholics prominent in office. 
It is not wholly prejudice which accounts for this exclusion of 
Catholics from office. Catholic politicians, by and large, have never 
been able to take the party system as seriously as their fellow 
politicians. To whatever party they belong they are almost always 
somewhat rebellious members of it. Wheatley was a rebellious 
Clydesider against Ramsay MacDonald. Richard. Stokes was always 
free with the expression of his independent opinions. Mr. Delargy 
was a Bevanite rebel. Two of the Suez rebels on the Conservative 
side—Mr. Fell and Mr. Biggs Davison—were Catholics. It is not 
unreasonable that the masters of the machine should be reluctant 
to pick for the side nigger who are not intending to play the game 
according to the rules, and on the other hand, from the Catholic 
point of view, most Catholics probably feel that since public opinion 
certainly would not allow a Catholic to hold the positions of real 
influence in the State, such as Prime Minister, Foreign Secretary, 
Lord Chancellor, or Chancellor of the Exchequer, they are more 
likely in the present eirenical atmosphere to get fair treatment if it 
is demanded for them by spokesmen who are not of their Church. 

The record of the Conservative Party towards Jews is more 
peculiar. The patron saint of Conservativism is,,as we have said, 
a Jew. But that does not mean that very many of his followers 
have been Jews. It is hard to say how far Jewish blood would be a 
handicap today before a Conservative selection committee. I do not 
know that it proved any handicap to Lord Conesford in his parlia- 
mentary career. There are only two Jews on the Conservative side 
in the present House of Commons, but one of them, Sir Keith 
Joseph, is one of the very few newish Members to have received 
office. The great majority of Jews, who have gone into Parliament, 
have gone in on the Liberal or Labour side, but then the great 
majority of Jews, like the Nonconformists, are of Liberal or flees 
opinions. 

“When I hear a man say that he has no particular politics,” 
said Lord Morley, “I know that he is going to vote Conservative,” 
and the Conservative is for better or worse the party of the 
Contented. The age is, as ages go, an age of tolerance, and, if 
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Nonconformists, whether in the denominational or in a more 
general sense, are not very common in the Conservative Party the 
reason is not to any important extent that they are persecuted but 
simply that the Nonconformists are not Conservatives. 

But this is also an age of big corporations and vested interests 
and so long as the party obstinately refuses to give any account of 
its finances it cannot expect people not to believe that big corpora- 
tions and vested interest, to an unhealthy extent, pay the piper and 
call the tune which he has to play. 











CONSERVATIVE PRINCIPLES 


RICHARD HORNBY, m.p. 


Conservatives often say with pride that their party is the prisoner 
of no rigid set of principles. They are sceptical of theory and prefer 
a pragmatic approach to the business of carrying on the Queen’s 
Government. They have been described as “ the most unprincipled 
of parties.” Yet time and again speakers at Conservative meetings 
and conferences are asked to lecture on “ The Principles of Con- 
servatism.” It would seem that, if it is true that the Conservative 
Party has no principles, then its members are reluctant to lie down 
under that label. t is therefore worth asking whether there is, in 
fact, any consistent doctrine of Conservatism which has been 
handed down from generation to generation; what such doctrine, 
if it exists, has to say about contemporary problems; and to what 
extent it has been applied during the last ten years of Tory 
Government. 

The Conservative Party’s suspicion of dogma is not the only 
reason why its principles are hard to define. The Conservative Party 
is a large party, which includes—indeed, must include, to win 
elections and govern—people of widely different circumstances, aims 
and opinions. A Gallup Poll, designed to categorise in any detail 
the principles that guided the political actions of the members of 
such a party, would require a formidably long questionnaire and 
would pa receive an ill-assorted collection af answers. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the party’s objectives are stated in 
their election manifestoes in loose and generally unexceptionable 
phrases, “‘ Britain Strong and Free” in 1951, “ United for Peace 
and Progress” in 1955, “Peace and Opportunity” in 1959, echo 
sentiments, to which many people who would rather die than call 
themselves Tories could lie ily subscribe. Consequently, they 
bring one little nearer to the heart of Conservative principles. 

A better guide is to be found in the writings and sayings of 
leading Conservatives. Why should Conservatives in the 1960s so 
often quote Burke or Disraeli, unless they find in the sayings which 
they quote observations or principles which seem to be as apt today 
as they were at the time of their first utterance? It is out of its 
history that certain Conservative principles may be seen to emerge. 


* The author is Conservative M.P. for Tonbridge and Parliamentary Private Secretary to 
the Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations. 
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It is because Conservatives are sceptical of the claims of their own 
generation to be wiser in all things than were their predecessors 
that successive Conservative ees, oe been glad to have by them 
—as signposts rather than automatic steering devices—the history 
of their party and the collective wisdom of their predecessors. Out 
of the use which has been made of this history certain attitudes and 
principles have evolved. And it becomes possible to talk in slightly 
more detail of the principles to which most Conservatives would 
subscribe. 

The closest post-war examination of Conservative principles is 
pear to be found in The Case for Conservatism * written by 

rd Hailsham (then Mr. Quintin Hogg) in 1947. Lord Hailsham 
‘a a personal, and sometimes polemical, case for his political 

liefs, but his philosophy finds an echo in most of the writings and 
speeches of other Conservative leaders since the war. Thus, most 
Conservatives would share his cautious outlook on man and society, 
and on the capacity of politics and politicians to master poner ei 
the fate of men and of nations. They recognise the potentialities for 
evil as well as for good in the nature of man, and recognise that 
the necessity of preserving the institutions which they possess may 
be quite as demanding as the creation of new ones. They prefer to 
build onto and adapt what they already possess rather than make 
any clear break with the past. In this guise they have been royalist; 
they have defended the House of Lords and preferred step-by-step 
changes to move sweeping proposals for reform of House of 
Commons procedure, or for social change. Their instinct is to test 
the ground carefully before they step forward. It may mean that 
the pace of change will be slower, but fewer bones will be broken 
on the way, and society will finish stronger in consequence. 

Secondly, their political beliefs are founded on the view that their 
country rather than any wider unit is the natural focus of political 
loyalty, just as the family is the natural focus of personal loyalty; 
and that it is the first duty of governments to maintain the country’s 
strength and securjty.. This has sometimes given rise to a suspicion 
of foreign alliances, international organisations, or surrenders of 
sovereignty in exchange for unions which seemed to lack sufficient 
common history to have the stuff of permanence about them. 
Instead, there has been a preference for those overseas ties, which 
have emerged out of our history as a maritime Power and are now 
part of the Commonwealth heritage. 


1 The Case for Conservatism, by Quintin Hogg (Penguin Books, 1947). 
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Side by side with these reflections on Country, Conservatives 
constantly remind themselves of the importance of unity. We must 
be One Nation, not two, for a house that is divided against itself 
must surely fall. Consequently; it must be a major objective of 
government to pursue policies that will minimise distrust between 
one section of the community and another—between employers and 
employed, townsmen and farmers, northerners and southerners. 

n domestic politics two watchwords claim the Conservative’s 
ears, the rival voices of Authority and Freedom. At different times 
the Conservative has invoked the aid of both. He has defended 
the rights of the state to pursue economic and social policies in 
opposition to the doctrines of nineteenth-century Jaissez-faire, and 
in the name of personal liberty he has criticised and sought to curtail 
the excessive power of the state in the twentieth century. He 
believes in the need for a strong executive, if the government is to 
carry out its duties properly and not be everlastingly at the mercy 
of one pressure group or another, both at home and abroad. He 
believes also that power should be widely dispersed, and that the 
accumulation and ownership of property gives to the individual a 
degree of independence and a sense of personal responsibility, which 
he would not possess without it. He believes, therefore, in private 
enterprise, while recognising that the state may from time to time 
have to intervene to prevent the private actions of one citizen from 
doing damage to the interests iz, others. This principle he would 
apply, though reluctantly, in matters of morality as well as in the 
economic sphere. And in the social field he puts no trust in the 
pursuit of equality or in the deliberate redistributien of wealth, but 
prefers rather to collect such revenues as may be necessary to relieve 
need and hardship, wherever it may be found and wherever it may 
seem to be beyond the power of private resources to remedy 
unaided. 

Principles and their Application » 
These, then, would seem to encompass a number of propositions 
which would find their way today into the notes of a Conservative 
lecturer about to discuss the principles of his party. But it is one 
thing to enunciate Tory principles, to which a majority of his 
Conservative audience would subscribe. It is quite another thing to 
expect that same audience to apply those principles in identical 
ways to the problems of contemporary politics, and more difficult 
still for a government to rule the country, at any given time, in 
obedience to all of them. Indeed, it would not be hard for a critic 
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to suggest that at various times since 1951 these basic principles of 
Conservatism have been ignored or openly flouted by successive 
Conservative Governments. 

In defence of his argument the constitutional critic might cite 
the admission of a republic like Ghana to the Commonwealth, or of 
life to the House of Lords. How could this be squared with 
the fence of the monarchy and of the constitution? Were we not 
seeing the whittling away of the very things for which Conservative 
principles stand? And if the security of the nation was all- 
important, what right had Conservatives to hand over the Suez base 
or to announce the end of conscription? And if the unity of the 
nation is paramount, what must Conservatives say of Suez? Or, in 
domestic politics, of the Rent Act? If private enterprise is to be 
fostered, why should railways and electricity and gas and coal and 
airlines and parts of road transport remain nationalised? If free- 
dom is the watchword, why should a third of our money still be 
spent by the government, and why should the location of new 
industries be decided by the Board of Trade? And where is 
Authority, when unofficial strikes can paralyse an industry, or when 
unrestricted Commonwealth immigration creates slum houses for 
Birmingham ? 

All these charges can be made—indeed have been made—by the 
critics, in fact by Conservative critics, calling Conservative principles 
to the aid of the arguments. And to all of them other Conservatives 
return a firm answer, likewise ranging Conservative principles on 
their side. To the critics of constitutional reform in the House of 
Lords, Conservatives could answer that outright rejection of all 
proposals for strengthening the composition of the House of Lords, 
even though it involved an attack on the hereditary system, was 
necessary for the preservation of a Second Chamber, in which 
Conservatives believed. To the critics who advocated a stronger, 
more independent foreign and defence policy, other Conservatives 
could argue that independence of action and pursuit of national 
prestige would be a mirage, if the price was national insolvency. 
To those who clamoured for denationalisation, others could claim 
that industry, like other bodies, could suffer as a result of too 
frequent or too severe surgical operations. And to those who ask 
for lower taxes to permit greater personal freedom, it could just as 
easily be pointed out that, if these were conceded at the cost of 
national security or less help for the needy, they would be breaching 


one set of principles in order to honour another. 
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Conservative Pragmatism 

Conservative principles, in fact, will not and cannot provide a precise 
and infallible guide to future Conservative policy. Frequently these 
principles point in completely opposite directions. The Conservative 
must decide for himself which arm of the signpost he proposes to 
follow; and his destination will depend on the needs which he 
judges most urgent. Thus principle and experience may have 
something to say about the rival dangers of inflation or deflation. 
But only judgment will decide whether Bank Rate should go up or 
come down, or what the level of government expenditure should 
be. It was judgment, not principle, that caused Mr. Macmillan to 
comment on the resignation of his Treasury Ministers in 1958: 
“The day I left for my Commonwealth tour I had a feeling that 
the strict puritanical application of deflation was in danger of being 
developed into a sort of creed.” But, in reaching that judgment, 
who will say how much he was influenced by memories of thirty 
years back in his constituency of Stockton-on-Tees? Judgment is 
the product of careful analysis of present needs, aided by memories 
of what has been done—and with what result—in the past. 

It was in this mood—of analysing urgent needs and remembering 
earlier lessons—that the Conservative Party was returned to power 
in 1951. The urgent needs seemed clear enough. In the words of 
their statement & policy published in October 1951: “‘ Six years ago 
Britain stood high in fame and greatness... . Under socialism we 
have fallen from those heights of achievement and expectation. 
How many of the hopes of 1945 remain unfulfilled? ... The spirit 
of endeavour has been hobbled by control for cofttrol’s sake. . . . 
Unity has been destroyed by words and deeds of “pow malice. 
Our place of leadership and trust has been weakly passed away. 
During these years, both our influence for in the world and 
long-term security for social and economic life at home have been 
seriously prejudiced.” Such, in round terms, was the message that 
Conservatives put to the country in 1951. The appeal was for unity, 
a return to national greatness, and an escape from the frustrations 
and restrictions that still fettered our people, tired after the years of 
war and the difficulties that followed. Their need was to prove that 
the return of a post-war Conservative Government would not pro- 
vide the harsh industrial conditions of pre-war years, when unem- 

loyment frequently averaged more than 10 per cent. of the labour 
orce; to prove also that appeals to national greatness did not mean 
jingoism and an intensification of the dangers of war; and to show 
that “‘ setting the people free ” did not mean the end of the Welfare 
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State of social services. For, although there was ample scope for 
nostalgia in 1951, the Conservatives had learned their lessons well in 
the years of opposition. They could see clearly enough that the 
electors, who had given them a narrow majority of seventeen, had 
not voted for a return of the 1930s. 

The immediate problem was financial: how to correct an adverse 
balance of payments of £700 million per annum, which threatened 
the nation with bankruptcy. The initial decisions were painful, 
involving further emergency cuts in imports, a radical reduction in 
food subsidies and severe pruning of other items of government 
expenditure. In addition, Ail there was a trend away from 
centralised physical controls, from building permits, food rationing, 
and bulk buying; and increasing reliance was placed on variable 
Bank Rate and other interest rates. 

The belief in more liberal policies paid off. The 1954 report of 
the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation on “ Eco- 
nomic Conditions in the United Kingdom ” was able to state: “ By 
mid-1954, the United Kingdom had not merely recovered from the 
recession of 1951-52, but had raised industrial production to a new 
record level, and unemployment was even lower than in the previous 
year.” In December 1954 the American magazine Life was 
writing: “ The British people today enjoy a prosperity unknown in 
their history; they have come nearer than any other people to exiling 
poverty from their land; they are thus equipped to play the role of 
a great Power in the world today.” By 1955 the breakaway from 
the shadows of the war years seemed fairly complete. “‘ Conserva- 
tive Freedom Works,” said the election posters. The voters thought 
so, too; they increased the government’s majority from seventeen 
to forty-six. 

The Dissidents 
But success can bring its own problems. Throughout the 1951-55 
Parliament there were a number of Conservatives who had never 
accepted the full implications of the Welfare State, and who would 
have liked to praceed much faster in the reduction of taxation, and 
in cutting back e influence of the state on the lives and respon- 
sibilities of the individual. Others believed that priority must at all 
costs be given to the maintenance of full employment and that 
national unity would be jeopardised if further direct charges to 
social services were introduced to make room for reductions in 
taxation. So long as the parliamentary majority was small and the 
memories of Labour rule remained bright, there was little danger of 
a serious split between the two schools of thought. The fear of a 
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return to restriction outweighed the demand for larger doses of 
freedom. 

After the 1955 election, however, the mood quickly changed. 
The Daily Mirror saw it coming.- Their polling day headline, not 
foreseeing a Labour victory and neatly pulling its punches, pro- 
claimed “ Keep the Tories tame,” and the editorial warned that a 
large Tory majority would come ee the hand of those who were 
reluctant to realise that the Welfare State was here to stay. It was 
not long before events proved them right. Once again Conservative 

rinciples were pulling the party in opposite directions; on the one 
om the new and increasingly prosperous industrial areas were 
invoking “One Nation” and urging the government to maintain 
full employment, to keep the economy of the country running at 
full throttle, and to invest heavily in housing and schools; and on 
the other, the professional and middle classes were reminding their 
M.P.s that this was not the Conservatism to which they had looked 
forward. True, there had been tax reductions; but for many of 
them—particularly those on fixed incomes—the advantages of these 
had been swamped by rise in prices. It was no way to reward enter- 
prise and skill and encourage thrift, if penal taxation was to continue 
unabated and the savings of a lifetime were to be halved in value, 
because a policy of appeasement at the Ministry of Labour conceded 
wage increases which were not matched by the increased produc- 
tivity, at the expense of national interest, and the principles of 
sound money. 

So said the Conservative critics throughout 1956 and 1957 when 
the middle-class revolt was in full swing and she by-elections 
reported the declining prestige of the government. Yet it was a 
Conservative Party Conference which had demanded the massive 
investment in 300,000 new houses. And there was no shortage of 
Conservatives ready to delight in the steadily rising levels of expen- 
diture on schools, pensions, and welfare. Furthermore, the very 
people who clamoured loudest for reductions in taxes were those 
who also demanded a strong policy abroad, and readily supported 
massive expenditure on defence. Both viewpoints represented 
different strands of the party’s tradition and principles. It was for 
the government to hold them together, listening to their views and 
reminding them meanwhile that “ the Tory Party is national or it is 
nothing.’ 

Changing Priorities 
The times made their mark on the government. There was no 
turning back from the ideals of expansion and welfare, but there 
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was an increasing awareness that the need to curb inflation and 
encourage individual enterprise was now even greater than the need 
to promote. growth in national wealth and public social expendi- 
ture. In short, the priorities must change. In March 1956 the 
government eam a White Paper entitled The Economic Impli- 
cations of Full Employment. In the summer, the Commons 
demanded and obtained the withdrawal of the Shops Bill which 
they thought was carrying state paternalism too far. Throughout 
- 1957 stern financial policies waged war on Fe prices and state 

expenditure, and in 1958 various measures to implement the Franks 
Report gave further protection to the citizen against the powers of 
subority. By 1959 the government was able to claim that it was 
still pursuing in the interests of national strength and national unity 
a “‘ middle way ” between security and opportunity, between welfare 
expenditure and tax reductions. But the emphasis had unmistak- 
ably shifted further in the direction of freedom. The same questions 
of emphasis continue today. As personal prosperity increases and 
becomes more widely spread, can it be said that state expenditure is 
still meeting needs which the individual could meet for himself? 
And because past needs are still being met by the state, are present 
and future ones being ignored through iack of funds? It remains 
the function of Tory principles to examine perpetually the changing 
role of the state | the rights and duties of ite subjects. It remains 
the responsibility of government to preserve national unity in the 
light pt plat and of criticisms. 

These problems of adjustment, changing circumstances, have 
been no less apparent in way 2 and Commonwealth policies. The 
appeal in 1951 to memories of national greatness was a natural and 
proper one. It was an invitation to many, however, to imagine that 
the Britain of the 1950s could still wield the same power that she 
had exercised in pre-war years, and to forget how greatly her 
resources had shrunk. These illusions persisted unpl-alece the 
failure at Suez in 1956. They have their contemporary counterparts 
in the minds of some of those who criticise the pace of change in 
Africa. They ‘have principles and conditions in olenny to call in aid 
of their arguments. To write them all off as militarists and 
imperialists does them far less than justice. They claim with con- 
viction that they stand, regardless of unpopularity, for the defence 
of vital national interests, as did the Suez group in 1954 and 1956. 
They claim, as do the critics of defence policy, that national safety 
is being jeopardised by unwillingness to face the need for a further 
spell of conscription. They claim, as do Conservative opponents of 
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Mr. Macleod, that the rule of law is being abandoned in Africa for 
the sake of temporary expediency. In each case a principle is clearly 
at stake. It is in providing these touchstones, in provoking 
awkward questions, in jolting complacency and acting often as a 
ee to the orthodox views of today that principle has its 
effect. 

But, in foreign as in domestic policy, Conservative principles will 
not provide the final answers. The questions—yes; the answers— 
no. It still remains for judgment to decide whether national 
security could be best served by the retention or abandonment of the 
Suez base, or of conscription; whether we can transfer power in the 
Commonwealth without jeopardising the rule of law; whether we 
can join our allies in Europe without dividing our nation at home; 
and whether interdependence is a better road to security than 
“ going it alone.” 

It remains true to most Conservatives, as Mr. Macmillan said 
in The Middle Way,’ that “our Party includes men holding vary- 
ing views on many topics, and he would be a bold spirit who would 
dogmatically claim himself a custodian of the undefiled well of 
Conservatism.” Conservatives will remember the lessons of the 
past, and use them, with different results, for their guidance in 
making up their minds about the future. But these lessons will 
never acquire the force of immutable law. Pragmatism will still 
hold the day; and it will still—on occasions—be right to “ catch the 
Whigs bathing and run away with their clothes.” 


2 The Middle Way—Twenty Years After, by Harold Macmillan (C.P.C. 1958). 
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A sMALL girl leaning on a five-barred gate appeared in some of the 
Sunday newspapers on June 30, 1957. The infant heralded the first 
attempt to influence voters by regular advertising in the national 
Press outside the period of a few months leading up to a general 
election. “Will she be fenced in when she grows up?” the 
advertisement asked, adding, “‘ the Conservative and Unionist Party 
believes in the Opportunity State.” The day before her debut 
Mr. Oliver Poole * said he had been thinking about the best methods 
of propaganda and public relations ever since his appointment as 
Chairman of the Conservative Party Organisation in 1955, and had 
decided to launch a press advertising campaign. On April 12 the 
Conservative Central Office announced that Mr. Ronald Simms, a 
ewe relations consultant who had been secretary of the Popular 
elevision Association, would take over as Chief Publicity Officer 
from May 1, displacing Mr. Guy Schofield, a former editor of the 
Daily Mail. And during May and June Colman, Prentis & Varley, 
a firm of advertising agents which had first produced advertisements 
for the Conservative Party in 1948, were busy preparing an £80,000 
campaign. se ale 
On September 16, before the little girl had time to reach school 
age, the Minister of Education, Viscount Hailsham, was appointed 
Lord President of the Council, retaining his seat in the Cabinet, but 
without departmental responsibilities. Two days later the Prime 
Minister announced that Lord Hailsham was to be Chairman of the 
Conservative Party Organisation, and that Mr. Poole had agreed to 
stay on in the new office of Deputy Chairman. “ You have to make 
people trust you and your opponents co you,” the new Chair- 
man told a press conference on September 18. “I do not think 
there is any way other than being trustworthy. I am simply coming 
here to try to convince people, and make my opponents realise that 
I am genuinely trying to solve problems and not superficially to 


* The author, an Independent Television executive, was Conservative candidate for 
Tottenham in the 1959 General Election. A former Chairman of the Bow Group, and 
a Westminster City Councillor, he has sat on the Executive of the National Union and 
on one of its National Advisory Committees. 

1 Mr. Poole was created a Baron in 1958. For consistency he is referred to as Mr. Poole 
throughout the period covered by this article. 
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attract support.” That was the way to win clections, he said, rather 
than “ chromium-plated organisation, enormous funds, or a power- 
ful propaganda machine.” Sitting at Lord Hailsham’s right hand 
was Mr. Poole and, commented Lord Hailsham, “ that is where I 
hope he will stay.” Mr. Poole, in the City and during the war, 
had made his reputation as an organiser; in politics had become 
known as one of the Conservative Party Treasurers from 1952 to 
1955 responsible for raising funds under Lord Woolton’s chairman- 
ship to pa for the 1955 General Election; and at the time of 
Lord Hailsham’s vigorous analysis of how to win elections had just 
finished overhauling the Party’s propaganda machine. 
Lord Hailsham was not the first to say that political organisation 
and popeges do not win elections. It is commonly accepted that 
ropaganda methods in a free society cannot change voters’ minds 
bat can only speed them on in the direction they are already going. 
Less common, but still widely held, is the belief that political propa- 
ganda, if not unfair, is at any rate inconsistent with traditional 
parliamentary democracy. The purpose of this article is to examine 
the ways in which Conservative policy was communicated in the 
period of unexpectedly rapid post-Suez recovery between July 1, 
1957 (the first appearance of the girl on the gate), and September 
8, 1959. The month before polling in the general election 
on October 8 was taken up with the specialised activity of the 
election campaign. The course of the — and the parties’ 
approach to the electorate have already been described by David 
Butler and Richard Rose in the Nuffield study of the 1959 election,’ 
and are in any case distinct from what goes on between elections. 
From 1957 to 1959 Conservative policy was Government policy. 
It was the job of Ministers to decide, individually or in Cabinet, 
what they were going to do, and then put their proposals before 
Parliament. In Parliament they could expect the support of 
Conservative M.P.s and it was for the Whips to see they got it. 
Subsequently Government action had to be presented to activt 
members of Constituency Associations by the Party organisation. 
At the same time both Ministers and Party organisation would be 
concerned to explain what the Government was doing to the public 
at large. In addition to setting out what methods were used to get 
policy across, this article will analyse the Party’s system of communi- 
cation to find out where the power lay and to whom those 
exercising it were responsible. 


2 The British General Election 1959, by D. E. Butler and Richard Rose (1960). 
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It will help to get two distinctions clear right away. First, 
publicity is not the same activity as propaganda. Publicity follows 
events. It gives the widest audience it can find to them. Everyone 
should know what has happened. Some may even want to know 
why it happened. Where publicity follows public taste, propaganda 
is deliberately § pare in advance. It is kept up over a at period. 


It is concerned not with the immediate communication of too easily 
forgotten titbits of information, but with creating and maintainin 
an apparently favourable relationship between a political party oat 
the public. 

The second distinction is between aim and method. Lord 
Hailsham’s election-winning formula of September 18 was a state- 
ment of aim. “You have to make people trust you and your 
opponents respect you. I am simply coming here to try to convince 
people, and make my opponents realise that I am genuinely trying 
to solve problems, and not superficially to attract support.” How? 
How could voters be reached in order that they might know they 
were the recipients of the Government’s trust? How were they to 
be convinced? How could opponents be identified and informed of 
Lord Hailsham’s offer to solve their problems? 


Life and Soul of the Party 


Thousands of active members of Constituency Associations heard 
Lord Hailsham in person during his two years as chairman. Two 
thousand crowded into the Aquarium in Brighton on October 10 
for his first major speech as Party chairman at the Conservative 
Political Centre meeting during the 1959 Party conference. Four 
thousand were in the conference hall the next day when at the end 
of the conference Lord Hailsham transformed the traditional cere- 
mony of presenting a handbell, available as an aid to order if 
needed, to the outgoing chairman into an impromptu: display of 
political hot gospelling : 

“Bouncing and beaming, Hailsham stood on the platform, swinging the 
Chairman’s bell ‘wildly while 4,000 delegates rose and cheered. This mixture 
of emotion, Churchillian rhetoric, aggressiveness and knockabout humour was 
exactly what they were longing for... . At the end of his speech [he] 

ipped the large handbell and swinging it above his head said, ‘ Let it ring 
or victory.’ The Tories loved it. As the delegates rose to their feet Hailsham 
shouted, ‘Let us say to the Labour Party “ seek not to inquire for whom the 
bell tolls”—it tolls for them.’ Then more cheers. This was what they 
wanted. Lord Hailsham spoke of a ‘ renewal of a fighting spirit in the Tory 
Party.’ They intended, he said, ‘to beat the daylights out of their opponents’ 
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ideas and policies.’ ‘ Now let us go forth to the country with uplifted hearts,’ 
he added. Yes, this has been Hailsham’s Conference.” * 


As representatives left the hall they heard the bell ring again. 
The chairman of the Party was giving a repeat performance for 
photographers who had missed the premiére. 

Lord Hailsham’s gifts of fervour and eloquence were directed 
primarily at one audience, the active Party members who do most 
of the routine work in constituency associations. They form the 
essential framework of a national party organisation and in 1957 
their morale was at a low ebb. Although seldom affected b 
political issues, Suez had broken through and damaged the self- 
confidence of thousands of these key Party members. This is not to 
say that a pnienes number were critical of the Government over 
Suez either for undertaking the operation at all or for withdrawal 
before achieving the objective. The overwhelming reaction in 
constituency associations throughout 1956 was first that Conserva- 
tives were not the sort of “4 to stand around and be told what 
to do by a few Arabs, and secondly that it was disloyal to criticise 
the Government while British troops were in action. Nonetheless, 
by 1957 there was a general feeling that it was no longer possible 
to claim that the operation had been a success. In consequence 
many association members were left muddled, resentful, and unsure 
of themselves in discussion. How could they be encouraged? How 
could enthusiasm be restored? While the first priority was for the 
Government to introduce and act on policies likely to preserve world 
peace and bring economic prosperity at home, it was no good 
talking about the practical measures that were beiftg taken to meet 
the difficulties that followed Suez, when in the back of many 
Conservative minds was the feeling that the Government might not 
be so practical and sensible after all. And since many of the 
measures had to be necessarily unpopular if they were to check 
inflation this line was clearly unlikely to cheer people up. What 
was needed was a vigorous appeal to deeper instincts, and the skill 
to hitch these national characteristics onto the Conservative cause. 
In this enterprise nobody could match the Party chairman: 


“In an age of infidelity, Conservatism is concerned with faith. In an age 
of dissolving allegiances, it upholds loyalty. In a fog of material considera- 
tions, it points to integrity. In an atmosphere of self-seeking, it preaches 
self-sacrifice. ; 


3 A contemporary account from not too uncritical a source, the Sunday Pictorial, October 
13, 1957. 
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“Tts demands are greater than its rewards. It stands for honour and 
dignity in public life, for decency and purity in private relations, for the 
family, for patriotism, for religion. Of course, we claim no monopoly of 
these great words. But, whether rightly or wrongly, we are Conservatives 
because we honour them, because we seek to conserve the values they express. 

“A party which sets itself such ultimate standards is better equipped to 
change with the times and to meet the challenges and opportunities of a 
new age than one which is tied to ephemeral slogans and shibboleths. That 
is why the Conservative Party alone of British parties has survived and sur- 
mounts adversity for generation after generation. That is why I can say to 
* you who serve it today: This is my message to Conservatism. This is my 
message to Britain. Lift up your hearts, together we have great work to do. 
Be as eagerly confident of the future as you are justly proud of the past.” * 


Between July 1, 1957, and September 8, 1959, Lord Hailsham 
spoke at thirty-nine mass meetings, Party rallies, and provincial 
Area Council meetings. This total sachailes every by-election, but 
excludes the very large number of smaller meetings of key Party 
members. The Prime Minister spoke twenty-three times and other 
Ministers and M.P.s were also concerned to spread the message by 
direct contact with the Party. But the widest potential audience 
for these activities was the two and a half million Party members 
in the constituencies. And thirteen million votes were needed to 
win an election. Many of the Association members in these 
audiences were opinion leaders of course, always likely to be asked 
about politics and usually anxious to pass on the information they 
received direct from an M.P. or a leading member of the Party. 
More often their report would take the Hon of a description of 
the enjoyable experience of being present rather than the political 
content of the speech. By 1958 research surveys of electoral be- 
haviour and its causes were receiving attention in the Conservative 
Central Office, and when R. S. Milne and H. C. Mackenzie’s study 
of Bristol North East at the 1955 General Election * was published 
it was possible to estimate at between 11 and 15 per cent. the 
number of electors for whom “talking to people” and “ discus- 
sion ” was a primary source of political information. This question 
was not included in the same author’s first survey, Straight Fight, 
of the same constituency in i951, but was supported by more or 
less similar findings in Greenwich in 1950,° and in a British Institute 
of Public Opinion Survey in 1955.’ Outside the period leading up 


4 C.P.C. Brighton speech, October 10, 1957. Subsequently published in pamphlet form 
Toryism and Tomorrow (1957), pp. 24-25. 

5 Marginal Seat—1955, p. 105. 

6 Social Class and Politics in Greenwich. 

7 This Evening’s Television Audience No. 2, BIPO, May 1955. 
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to a general election it could be assumed that fewer people would 
be interested in talking about politics with an opinion leader. 

This underlined the need to use as many methods of communi- 
cation as effectively as possible to convey political propaganda to 
the entire electorate. The methods used between 1957 and 1959 are 
divided into two categories—those under the control of the 
Conservative Party Organisation, and those under the control of 
Ministers. 

Political propaganda is defined here for the purposes of classifi- 
cation as controlled information sent out over a long period with 
the intention of persuading the people at whom it is aimed of a 
particular view. It is then hoped that they will act on the opinion 
so formed when they next get an opportunity to make a political 
decision at a general election. 

Table I lists sixteen methods of Party propaganda. The items 
themselves do not need anything more than to be enumerated, the 
interest lying in the comprehensive nature of the list. But what is 
worth closer examination is where the control of the Party system 
of communication lay. The Prime Minister, as leader of the Party, 
and the Party chairman were nominally responsible for all sixteen 
methods and could at any time ask for the inclusion or omission 
of any aspect of Party policy. Similarly, the Party’s Advisory 
Committee on Policy could in theory, by their advice, influence the 
broader issues of policy and its presentation. But a grading of 
functions shows that in practice most of the essential decisions and 
the authority to act on them lay with the Deputy Chairman (Mr. 
Poole), the Liaison Committee, and the Chief Publicity Officer 
(Mr. Simms). Inevitably, any attempt at classification must lack 
precision, but this table lists all the principal methods and represents 
the framework of the control system as it normally operated between 
1957 and 1959. The degree of responsibility is indicated by th 
letters A or B. 


A: Primary functions 


Initiation, selection of material, presentation. Essential approval 
before action. Action. 


B: Secondary functions 


Non-essential a proval before action. Consultation on general 
policy direction. iticism after action. Servicing “ A” decisions. 
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TABLE I—THE COMMUNICATION OF POLICY 
BY THE PARTY ORGANISATION 


Chairman 
Deputy 
Chairman 
Liaison 
Committee 
Policy 
Committee 
C.P.0 
Research 
Dept 
CP 
Advertising 
Agencies 
Adv. 
Committees 


Nat. 


Method 

1. Prime Minister’s Party 
speeches (23) and press 
conferences . ; 

2. Chairman’s ditto (39) 

3. Chairman’s letters to 
M.P.s and Constituency 
chairmen (monthly) . A A B A B 

4. Other Ministers’ Party 

speeches and press con- 
ferences (outside Parlia- 
ment) ° . ‘ ‘ B A A A 
. M.P.s’ Party speeches 
(outside P--liament) . B B 

6. Party political broadcasts 
(10 TV, 8 radio) . A A A A B 

7. M.P.s and others as 


>> 
>> 
>w 
>> 
w 


w 


annum) . . ° 
8. M.P.s and others as 
Party spokesmen invited 
mewspaper articles. . 
9. Paid-for press advts. 
(£300,000) : 
y Poster ae 000) . 
ll. Cc ets . 
12. Soret a Conservative 
College and other courses 
13. Party publications : 

(a) Weekend Talking 
Point (weekly) A A A 

(b) Weekly News Letter 

(©) Notes on Current 
Politics (fortnightly) 

(d) Foreign Affairs Sur- 
vey (monthly) . 

(ce) Common wealth 
Affairs Survey 
(monthly) ‘ a 

(f) Pocket Politics 
pace W Ses 


ww 
>> ww 
> 
v>>r PP 
> 
>> 
wo wow 


> > SP 


> 
> 


>> 
>> 
>> 


) Special publications 
(e.g., Campaign 
Guide and Form). 
14. Election Manifesto 
15. Policy statements (On- 
ward in Freedom) 
16. Films and sound record- 
ee Sa A 


Note.—Press Releases of 1, 2, 4, and 6 were always issued by the Chief Press and 
Public Relations Officer. Any M.P. fulfilling a speaking engagement at the invitation of 


> Pw 
> PP 
> PP 
> PY 
wo 
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the Central Office Speakers Department would be asked to send an extract of his speech 
to the Press Department for release. Other M.P.s speaking in their own constituencies 
ae ee ee ee was released to the press through the Central 

, and it was for the Chief licity Officer or Chief Press and Public Relations 
Officer to decide whether it was likely to be of sufficient interest to do so. On any average 
weekend in 1957-59 between —— forty releases would go to the national and 
provincial press from the Central ’ 


Power in the Party 


This table necessarily oversimplifies where power lay in the opera- 
tion of the Party system of communication, but it provide a 
workable indication. More specifically the functions of the officers 
and bodies listed were : 


Party Chairman 


Lord Hailsham’s main job of putting life into the Party has already 
been described. Also, as a member of the Cabinet, he told a 
Constitutional Club luncheon meeting on October 16 he was “ able 
to think of Government policy in general terms while having a 
close contact with the Party machine.” But to make sure that the 
central direction of the Party’s affairs from day to day was consistent 
with the execution of Cabinet policy, an ad hoc Liaison Committee 
sat every week. 


Liaison Committee 


A mark of competent organisation in the Conservative Party 
between 1957 and 1959 was that there was only one committee 
which had effective power and which met regularly to exercise it. 
Outside the Cabinet the formulation and expression of policy was 
entirely in the hands of individuals—Ministers, the“Party Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman, M.P.s and paid Party officials—co-ordinated 
by a Liaison Committee. This committee, nowhere listed in the 
Party’s official publications, and overlooked by Mr. Robert Mc- 
Kenzie in his British Political Parties,* was composed of Dr. Charles 
Hill, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster and responsible for 
Government Information Services, the Party Chairman, Deputy 
Chairman, and both Vice-Chairmen, a junior Minister from the 
Foreign Office, the Deputy Chief Whip, the Directors of the 
Conservative Research Department and Conservative Political 
Centre, the Chief Publicity Officer, and Lord Hailsham’s personal 
assistant. Throughout the period from 1957 to 1959 Dr. Hill was 
chairman, with the Head of the Economic Section of the Conserva- 
tive Research Department acting as secretary. It was the job of the 


8 British Political Parties was first published in 1955. The Liaison Committee was set up 
in 1951 under the chairmanship of Lord Swinton. 
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Liaison Committee to identify what was likely to be controversial 
in the reception of Government policy, to advise on timing in the 
execution of policy, and to consider what forms of Party propaganda 
could be used to ease its communication. It was, for example, this 
committee, meeting every Wednesday, which chose the subject for 
a Weekend Talking Point. A short paper concisely setting out the 
best arguments in support of the Government’s action was then 
20 va by the Research Department and sent off to all M.P.s, 
parliamentary candidates, Central Office speakers, Constituency 
Association chairmen and agents in time for weekend use. 

Did the Liaison Committee get advance information of what 
the Government was going to iO Often the Chairman would 
ask what the Party’s attitude was likely to be if the Government 
decided to introduce a particular measure, and no doubt from the 
form of the inquiry most of the members of the committee could 
get an idea of the way the wind was blowing. Correspondingly, 
the-more politically cautious Ministers, when told by Dr. Hill what 
it was thought the Party would stand for, may have given close 
attention to the opinion of the committee in considering the intro- 
duction of controversial legislation. Later on, after the precise form 
of Government action had been settled, the Liaison Committee 
would be informed one or two days before publication of the 
content of a White Paper, a Bill, or a proposed ministerial state- 
ment. In this way the Party organisation was able to be ready to 
defend the Government’s action and underlying policy on agreed 
lines as soon as it was publicly announced. 

The Liaison Committee was never formally constituted. It met 
as a matter of convenience, members attending on the invitation of 
its chairman. All the members were responsible to the Prime 
Minister as Leader of the Party either directly, or through the Party 
Chairman or a senior Minister. None had any respdhatbility to any 
elected body representative of Party members. 


Advisory Committee on Policy 
The Advisory Committee on Policy is sometimes claimed to be the 
most important committee in the Party. It has twenty-one 
members made up of five back-bench M.P.s elected annually by 
the 1922 Committee, two Conservative peers, eight members of the 
Executive Committee of the National Union,’ and not more than 


® In 1957 the representation of the Executive Committee of the National Union was 
increased from seven to eight, the eighth place being reserved for a Young Conservative 
—normally the National Chairman. Sir Ivor Jennings has overlooked this change in 
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four co-opted members. Mr. R. A. Butler has been chairman since 
the committee was first set up in 1945,° with Mr. Henry Brooke 
as deputy-chairman since 1954. The Director of the Conservative 
Research Department acts as secretary of the committee. 

The committee’s function is to examine and approve all docu- 


ments for publication as official Party statements. Distribution of 
its membership between the Parliamentary Party and the National 
Union is intended to achieve liaison between those bodies and the 
Leader of the Party on policy matters. The chairman and deputy- 
chairman of the committee are appointed by the Leader of the 
Party, although their period of office may outlast his, as was the 
case with both Mr. Butler and Mr. Brooke between 1957 and 1959. 
The committee is directly responsible to the Leader of the Party, to 
whom their advice is given. Although the Policy Committee played 
an important part in modernising the social and economic a 
of the Party between 1945 and 1951, when the Party is in office few 
policy statements are ever issued since it is the job of Ministers to say 
what the policy of the Government is. As a consequence the 
importance of the committee declined so that in the period 1957-59 
no more than two policy documents were considered for publication 
in the name of the Party. The first was the statement Onward in 
Freedom published at the o ery the recruiting campaign Roll 
Call for Victory in Sencihilier 8, which in various drafts had 
kept the committee busy for months. The second was the election 
manifesto in 1959, which was submitted for formal approval only. 
Kite flying is permitted to the Conservative Political Centre, which 
publishes phlets with the stern warning that any opinions are 
those of the authors and must not only be taken as official Party 
announcements. The frequency of meetings and the number of 
members are two practical guides to the pr ewe of any com- 
mittee. The Advisory Committee on Policy, with twenty-one 
members meeting only four or five times a year, served as little 
more than a useful opinion panel from which all types of Party 
reaction could be got. In theory it could still exercise a good deal 
of influence, but in practice its real value in this period was that its 
existence acted as a check against any possible misuse of power by 
individuals. Also because of its distinguished composition and 


his Party Politics, published in 1961, repeating the original number of seven (Vol. 2, 
The Growth of Parties, p. 348). 

10 Between 1945 and 1949, the Advisory Committee on Policy and Political Education. The 
latter part of the title and responsibility for the Conservative Political Centre were 
removed as a result of the report of Sir David Maxwell-Fyfe’s Committee on Party 
Organisation in 1949. 
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special relationship with the Prime Minister membership was greatly 
prized by the voluntary side of the Party. 


Deputy Chairman 


Mr. Poole, appointed Chairman of the Party by Sir Anthony Eden 
after the 1955 General Election, inherited complete executive control 
from Lord Woolton. But outside the Cabinet and without the 
po a of his predecessor it was doubtful even before Suez 
if his ability as an organiser was enough on its own. After Sir 
Anthony Eden’s resignation in January 1957 the Government 
became increasingly unpopular in the country. The Gallup Poll 
predicted a Labour lead rising from 5 per cent. to 9 per cent. in 
two months. Worse still, key Party members in constituency 
Associations remained depressed and inactive. Mr. Macmillan, as 
Leader of the Party, was solely responsible for the appointment of 
a new Party Chairman. Throughout the summer be faced the 


dilemma that although circumstances called out for a dynamic and 
outspoken Chairman, all the outstanding candidates were without 
reputation as organisers, whereas the incumbent Mr. Poole had 
proved he had exactly the kind of administrative skill political 


organisation demands. By creating a new post of Deputy Chairman 
and persuading Mr. Poole to take it, the Prime Minister was able 
to secure all the advantages of a publicity-conscious Chairman 
travelling about stirring up enthusiasm, a Deputy Chairman left 
behind in virtual ouniel of the organisation, m Cabinet Minister 
back at the Central Office once more. Mr. Poole cannot have found 
his new role easy, but Lord Hailsham, by temperament as well as 
by office, preferred the platform to the desk and seemed willin 
to leave most of the day-to-day business of running the affairs of 
the Party to Mr. Poole. The Deputy Chairman would keep him 
informed of what was going on, and at a fortnightly meeting Lord 
Hailsham would tell the Prime Minister how the Party was doing. 
Table I, analysing the control of Party propaganda santheds, 
shows that in,this aspect of Party organisation Mr. Poole was the 
chief executive. Similar charts of an parts of the organisation 
would do the same. It was the Deputy Chairman who made the 
decisions, after consulting whoever he thought necessary, and it 
was the Deputy Chairman who saw they were carried out by the 
Central Office staff or other agency. Although serving unpaid 
throughout this period, and retaining business interests" as a 
11 The Di of Directors for 1958 lists directorships of Acton Bolt, Airwork, Amal- 


gamated Asphalte Cos., John Poole & Sons, Lawley Group, Lazard Brothers, Whitehall 
Securities and Whitehall Trust. 
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consequence, Mr. Poole saw some of the principal executives from 
the Central Office—General Director, Chief Publicity Officer, Chief 
Organisation Officer—every day. With a businessman’s belief in 
professionalism, not always found in political organisation, he 
employed professional public relations men to supervise publicity 
pm press relations. er technical skills were represented in the 
Central Office, and where it was not practical to emplo profes- 
sionals whole-time, their services were hired for a period hota a 
specialist agency. Thus Colman, Prentis & Varley and other 
advertising agents provided copywriters, commercial artists, and 
media planners; Nielsen and National Opinion Polls were used for 
surveys. It is worth noting that, with the exception of television 
broadcasters," the Conservative Party made little use of Party 
members volunteering to lend their professional skills to the cause, 
preferring to raise money to pay established companies whose 
existence and reputation were a surer guide to competence. An 
entirely business relationship also canard these were fewer feelings 


to be hurt, fewer committees to be consulted, and no special interests 
to be looked out for. 

Politically, Mr. Poole’s greatest achievement at this time was his 
single-mindedness in picking out and sticking to one target for Party 


propaganda. Market research surveys were indicating that if 
younger voters between twenty-five and forty, many of them manual 
workers earning between £15 and £25 a week, were asked to 
define their status, a number would describe themselves as 
middle class. Married, with not more than two children, buying 
their own house through a building society, or witha local authority 
loan, with a TV set in the living-room and a washing-machine in 
the modern kitchen, to such people the appeal of a party proclaim- 
ing itself to be a working-class party and calling all the time for 
working-class solidarity was not strong. Trade unionists, because 
of the benefits union negotiation bring, and traditionally thought of 
as inevitable Labour supporters, few of them had ever voted Con- 
servative. Fewer still living around Watford knew that week after 
week the Deputy Chairman of the Conservative Party would come 
out to watch them shopping with their wives on Saturdays. “‘ You're 
looking at a Conservative,” said a series of advertisements in the 
autumn of 1957, picturing housewives, skilled and unskilled manual 
workers, technicians and clerical workers. The deliberate tone of 


12 Norman Collins, Deputy Chairman of A.T.V. and a former Controller of B.B.C. 
Television, Christopher ee, ae Geoffrey Johnson-Smith all assisted in the 
preparation of party political broadcasts. 
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surprise may have reflected the results of Mr. Poole’s own observa- 
tion. But the theme slogan “ The Conservatives are the party of 
the whole country” was calculated to fasten on to the surprised 
attention so caught the image of a party made up of all social 
classes. 
Advertising Agencies 

“In common with other advertising agencies we have, over the past 
ten years, advised the Conservative Central Office on the most 
economical and effective means of putting normal party political 
messages before the public and in doing this we ae prepared 
newspaper advertisements and posters.” So wrote A. N. C. Varley, 
Chairman of Colman, Prentis & Varley, Ltd., to The Times in 
November 1958. The increasing popularity of the Prime Minister and 
the growing audience for Lord Hailsham’s activities had led some 
imaginative members of the Labour Party to associate the Prime 
Minister’s appearance, jokes and headgear with Lord Hailsham’s 
fondness of bells, bathing, and rhetoric, and attribute both to 
Colman, Prentis & Varley. The facts are that Colman, Prentis & 
Varley and their public relations subsidiary, Voice & Vision, Ltd., 
neither gave nor were asked for an opinion on any general publicity 
outside that described by Mr. Varley in his Times letter. Still less 
did they have any part in the discussions of the Liaison or Policy 
Committees. But his claim is too modest for three reasons. First, 
although other advertising agencies were employed,” all press 
advertising and the great proportion of poster advertising between 
1957 and 1959 was handled by Colman, Prentis & Varley. Secondly, 
over £400,000 was spent in two and a half yee on placing “ normal 

y political messages” before the public—an unprecedentedly 


arge amount in British political ge 3 Advertisements proved 
io: 


that newspapers and posters seen by millions of people were a more 
economical and effective means of communication with the elec 
torate than leaflets and other publications pushed by hand through 
thousands of |etter-boxes. The angry reaction they provoked in sa 
Labour Party only caused more people to look at them. And 
whether judged by political or advertising standards they were out- 
standingly successful.* Thirdly, the way in which a eyes is 
presented may alter the effect it will have. Here it is worth looking 


13 J. Walter Thompson Co., Charles W. Hobson, Elliott Advertising and Arks Publicity 
were employed to design and place occasional publications and posters during 1957-59. 

14 Market research carried out by Colman, Prentis & Varley showed that a gratifyingly 
large number of the right sort of people had seen the advertisements, and comment 
from constituency associations was almost uniformly favourable. 
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at how the advertisements were prepared. Each month one of 
the directors and an account executive from Colman, Prentis & 
Varley would attend a meeting with the Party Chairman or Deputy 
Chairman and the Chief Publicity Officer at the Conservative Central 
Office. The brief from which the advertising agents worked was 
much tighter than most they would accept from a commercial 
advertiser. A political party cannot translate “‘ This is our product. 
Our aim is to sell it. You tell us how this can best be done” into 
“This is our policy. Our aim is to win the next election. You 
tell us how.” It is within the recognised er of an advertis- 
ing agent to recommend a change in the product if he believes it 
will increase sales. In political advertising, the agent is limited 
to the provision of technical services needed to place an advertise- 
ment in front of the public in the most effective media, and by 
giving it the greatest possible appeal through pictorial quality and 
cag What the advertisement says has to be decided by the 

arty. But the real point is what is a “ normal political 
message ” when it is in the form of an advertisement? Taking the 
first press’ advertising campaign in 1957 as an example, the Party 
Organisation wanted to promote the idea that Conservatives believed 
in opportunity. This agai proposition was then handed over to 
Colman, Prentis & Varley and turned into a series of advertisements 
showing large photographs of appealing children, all under seven. 
The captions were: “ Will she be fenced in when she grows up? ” 
“Will he make the most of his brains? ” “ Will he ever be called 
a ” “Will she ever have a house of her own?” Under each 
photograph were a few lines pointing out in simple language that 
Conservatives were human and wanted to do the best thing they 
could for their children and themselves. Now was this what the 
Party had in mind? And what is meant by the Party in this sense 
anyway? Would it have been better to have given some of the 
relevant facts to encourage people to make up their own minds? 
Was there not a danger that plausible josdided assertions would 
create undesirable emotions and distort the realities which in demo- 
cratic theory at any rate underlie the decision of the electorate? 
Or on matters of detail, would it have been better to have shown 
older children just going to a secondary school at eleven plus? Or 
should social injustice have had a place? All the children were in 
good health, none was pictured outside a slum house, all looked 
very well brought up. “Don’t keep a dog and bark yourself,” 


15 The precedent is not yet much to go on since party political advertising really only 
concerns one agent, Colman, Prentis & Varley, and one client, the Conservative Party. 
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said Lord Hailsham and Mr. Poole. If this is what the experts 
say has the best chance of catching people’s attention, then we are 
ready to take their word for it. Yes, but is it Party policy? It is 
now. The line has been approved by the Chairman or Deputy 
Chairman of the Party Organisation. Even though the advertising 
agents took their instructions from the Party and had to get 
oes of their suggested advertisements before publication, it is 

cult to think of circumstances in which the presentation of a 
political message in the form of a paid advertisement prepared by 
a professional agency did not have some effect on the policy of the 
Party or on what the public believed the policy to be. And, in the 
nature of political communication, what people believe a policy to 
be has a way of becoming official policy for that reason. 


Chief Publicity Officer 


Directly responsible to the Deputy Chairman for the communica- 
tion of policy decisions made by the Liaison Committee, Chairman, 
or Deputy Chairman, was the Chief Publicity Officer, Mr. Ronald 
Simms. With a staff of twenty-five in London and an Area 
Publicity Officer in each of the twelve provincial area offices of the 
Conservative Central Office, it was his job to promote the agreed 
aspects of policy through the provision of speakers for broadcastin 
and press conferences, press releases of speeches and ministeri 
statements, party political broadcasts,”* pablicatibiis, photographs, 
posters, leaftets, films, or press advertisements. Once the expen- 
diture, general approach, and timing had been agreed by the Deputy 
Chairman, consulting the Chairman or Liaison Committee if appro- 
priate, the Chicf Publicity Officer would then use the methods open 
to him to achieve the objective in the most effective way he could. 
In addition to these channels a Press Department maintained a 
service to answer questions from the national, provincial, technical, 
and overseas press, and a Radio and Television Department did 
the same for the B.B.C. and Independent Television. 
' 


Conservative Research Department 


In the same way as the Advisory Committee on Policy declined in 
importance after 1951, the Conservative Research Department ceased 


16 Although the speakers in party political broadcasts were approved by the Prime Minister 
avon ' ps pr nese negotiations with the B.B.C. were the responsibility of the 
Chief Whip, in tice the we yy Be preparation of party pens broadcasts were 

bl d 


left in the hands of the Chief icity Officer. He wou 


keep the Chairman, 
Deputy Chairman and Liaison Committee informed. 
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to have the influence it exercised on the formulation of policy 
between 1945-51. Once the Party was in office Ministers became 
responsible for yet and for any research that was needed before 
it could be laid down. The Research Department continued to 
provide secretaries for the Conservative Parliamentary Committees 
and for the Liaison and Policy Committees of the Party, but the 
briefing of front-bench spokesmen inside Parliament was handed 
over to ministerial staff. Some of the major speeches to party 
political audiences by the Prime Minister and other senior Ministers 
outside Parliament were prepared by the Research Department, 
and the personal advice of the Joint Director’ in charge of 
Policy, Parliamentary Affairs, and Administration was sometimes 
sought by Ministers on Party issues. The main work of the Re- 
search Department between 1957-59 was assisting the Central Office 
with factual research and in providing M.P.s, candidates, and 
speakers with information and guidance. ap oa publications pre- 
pared by the Research Department were the Weekend Talking 


Point (each week); Notes'on Current Politics (fortnightly); the 
Foreign Affairs Survey and Commonwealth and Colonial Affairs 
Survey (monthly); Pocket Politics (monthly); House of Commons 
Division records; a Campaign Guide and ens for the General 


Election; and occasional reference handbooks and campaign notes 
for parliamentary and local government elections. The information 
contained in these publications was supplemented by a specialist 
member of the Research Department staff in each of the main 
subjects being available to provide more detailed research in answer 
to individual queries. 


Conservative Political Centre 


Set up in 1945, the Conservative Political Centre has had its 
own bodes of semi-autonomous status in the Party. Through its 
publications, conferences, schools, luncheon and supper clubs, study 
groups, and postal courses, its function is to stimulate political ideas 
and discussion on wider issues than the immediate consequences 0 
the most recent Government action. By 1957, y because of its 
unique status, partly because of its links with constituency and 
rovincial areas and pee because of the forceful character of its 
Piselaes: Mr. Peter Goldman,” the Conservative Political Centre 
17 Mr. Michael Fraser.» The other Joint Director, Mr. Percy Cohen, was responsible for 
Information, Library and Publications. 
18 The preliminary drafting of the policy statements that came from the Party Organisation 


in this a. i.e., Onward in Freedom and the Election Manifesto was done by 
Mr. Gol or by Mr. Fraser, Joint Director of the Research Department. 
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gave no evidence of having been cut down in the range of its 
activities because the Conservatives were in office. Pamphlets by 
individual authors or groups, including the Bow Group, the One 
Nation Group, and the Expanding Commonwealth Group, were 
published as unofficial contributions to political discussion, even if 
they contained proposals outside the range of current Government 

licy. In this way Party members were kept provided with more 
thoughtful material to supplement the Research and Publicity 
- Departments’ necessarily partisan defences of Government policy. 
At the same time the novel suggestions canvassed in some of these 
pamphlets helped to gain for the Conservative Party some initiative 
in the eyes of a more informed public. 

The CPC also ran a discussion programme known as the “ Two 
Way Movement of Ideas.’ Under this scheme, background infor- 
mation and relevant questions were sent out to constituency 
discussion groups. Two Way Topics, a monthly sheet, called for a 
brief report from discussion groups taking part within the month, 
and the longer-term programme, Broad on specially written pamph- 


lets, provided a basis for discussion over six to eight months. In 
1958 there were 525 discussion groups taking part in the scheme 
and 1,241 reports were sent in to be summarised and passed on to 


the Research Department, the Chairman of the Advisory Committee 
on Policy, and the Chairman of the Party Organisation for 
consideration. 


National Advisory Committees 


Eight National Advisory Committees exist to give advice to the 
Executive Committee of the National Union. Each of these has a 
membership of twenty to thirty, all but one made up”™ of repre- 
sentatives oe the twelve provincial areas, members appointed by 
the National Union, ex-officio and co-opted members. The depart- 
ments of the Central Office are organised in the same form, so that 
the National Advisory Committees act as a link between the 
National Union and the Central Office staff concerned with the 
same subject. ' None of the Advisory Committees, however, has 
any executive power, and although the head of the appropriate 
Central Office department will attend all meetings and make a 
report on the work of his department, he is responsible to the Party 
Chairman and not to the committee for the direction and con- 
duct of his activities. But they do ensure that the voluntary and 


19 The National Advisory Committee Federation of University Conservative Associations is 
the sole exception. 
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professional efforts of the Party are co-ordinated to try to achieve the 
same ends. In the communication of policy the National Advisory 
Committees do not play a significant role. They are too big and 
meet too infrequently to exercise any_real influence. When they do 
make contact with any policy matter it is only to give an oppor- 
tunity for an expression of confidence after all necessary decisions 
have been taken and implemented. But as with the Advisory 
Committee on Policy, the National Advisory Committees are useful 
sounding-boards for representative reactions, and could act as a 
check against the unwise use of power by an individual appointee 
of the Leader or Party Chairman. 


Conclusion 


On October 10, 1959, the Conservative Party came out of the 
General Election with a majority of 107. How many of the 
13,749,830 voters who decided in ad of Conservative candidates 
were influenced by propaganda over the previous two and a half 
years, and.if so to what extent, no one can tell. In spite of deter- 
mined attempts by brave spirits *° to analyse the factors influencing 
voters there is still no evidence for a general explanation of how 
political pro da works. But it is possible to identify, and in 
this study political propaganda has been defined and classified. Only 
four modest conclusions can be justified. First, political propaganda 
is likely to be most effective when it is saying something the majority 
of the electorate want to hear. Secondly, it calls for single-minded 
concentration on the essentials of what is to be said, in what way 
and to whom. It loses impact if messages are too cemplicated, too 
widely spread over different media, and aimed at too large a section 
of the dechapihe. These are always likely to be the consequences 
of committee rather than individual action. Thirdly, good propa- 
ganda techniques necessarily oversimplify political issues, and can 
work against the democratic ideal of an informed electorate making 
wise decisions on the facts of a situation. Fourthly, political propa. 
ganda needs to be planned well in advance of an election. In 1957, 
the Conservative Party made a plan and stuck to it for two and a 
half years. The Government would go all out for economic 
prosperity at home and world peace abroad. Lord Hailsham would 
raise the morale of dispirited Party members. And Mr. Poole 
would make sure.that the organisation was ready to communicate 


20 The most recent detailed survey, Television and the Political omy by J. Trenaman 


and D. McQuail (1961), got no further in Pudsey and West than previous 
researches in Greenwich and Bristol North East. It is reviewed on p. 287 of this issue. 
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selected items of favourable propaganda through the most effective 
means to the public. All three factors led to the result of the 1959 
General Election. The Government’s record is there, and Lord 
Hailsham’s part in reviving the spirit of the Party has already been 
recognised and acclaimed. But Conservatives should note gratefully 
that the man who sat at Lord Hailsham’s Fay hand at his first 


press conference in 1957 stayed there to win the election. 





PARTY CONFERENCE AND PARTY 
POLICY 


W. J. BIFFEN 


Tue disputes that have raged within the Labour Party since 1950 
have often been contrasted with the quiescence or almost torpor 
that is supposed to envelop Tory political discussion. This is 
misleading. 

The two- system can only operate when each party is a 
coalition. This is most clearly illustrated in the United States where 
the federal activities of the Democrats and Republicans show the 
disparate and often contrary sources of support. Many Western 
et, we countries have evolved multi-party systems, and the 
“coalition element” is less obvious. Denmark provides a 
example of this. The Venstre and the Conservatives could both be 
contained within the English Conservative Party. In fact Denmark 
with an economic and social pattern broadly similar to the United 
Kingdom supports six significant political parties, Norway six, and 
Sweden five. The United Kingdom, on the other hand, has evolved 


a two- system which the electoral system helps to sustain. 
bly ¢ 


Inevi this means that both the Labour and Tory parties must 
include a wide variety of opinions, and conflict and manoeuvre of 
groups within the two major parties is an essential element of the 
United Kingdom political system. 


7 


The Conservative “ Coalition ” 


The Labour Party constitution is avowedly federal. The elements 
constituting the Labour Party—the Trade Unions, the Co-operative 
Societies, Fa socialist organisations, and the constituency parties 
based on individual membership—are all represented on the N.E.C._ 
of the Labour Party. Political commentators never tire of demon- 
strating the divisions within the Labour Party and socialist politicians 
never fail to provide ample evidence of their doctrinal heart- 
searching. The divisions of the Labour Party, and particularly their 
fundamental nature, though important, need only a passing 
reference. My immediate concern is only to show that historically 


* The author is Librarian of the Bow Group, and was formerly Divisional Secretary of 
the Sutton Coldfield Young Conservatives. He was Conservative candidate for Coventry 
East at the 1959 General Election. 
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the Conservative Party is a coalition and that it contains today a 
variety and conflict of interests. A quick examination of the 
Conservative Party since Disraeli and the second Reform Act of 
1867 shows that on at least two occasions the party has assimilated 
political groups hitherto in opposition. In the 1880s the Liberal 
Whigs and more significantly the Chamberlain Radicals formed the 
Liberal Unionist allies of the Conservatives, and in the 1920s and 
1930s many Liberals, notably the Simonites after 1931, joined with 
the Conservative Party as Liberal-National allies. Throughout the 
period since 1867 the Conservative Party has contained a variety of 
opinions and interests and shown itself sufficiently flexible to 
assimilate new support when there has been a major change in the 
frontiers of political loyalty. Occasionally the dissimilarity of 
interests within the party has revealed deep divisions, such as were 
shown over Tariff Reform at the beginning of this century. 

A corollary of this is the rejection of the argument that Tories 
do not question collective or individual leadership. It is just not 
true that Conservative Party leaders smile benignly on their passive 
parliamentary and constituency supporters. Balfour was edged out 
of leadership in 1911, and sustained efforts were made to 
displace Baldwin in the late 1920s and early 1930s. It is arguable 
that Sir Anthony Eden might have had to face the same kind of 
opposition had he not been overtaken by the events of Suez. 

There is, however, a further factor in Tory politics which helps 
explain why a dissimilarity of interests and an occasionally critical 
acceptance of leadership is not permitted to reduce Tory domestic 
politics to the unedifying level of Labour Party disputes over 
German rearmament, the H-bomb, or Clause IV. First, politics 
are not as important to the Tory as to his opponent. In Lord 
Hailsham’s words, ‘“‘ The simplest among them prefer fox-hunting 
—the wisest religion.” * There is no Conservative dogma to be 
preserved from ephemeral and power-conscious heretics. There is, 
on the other hand, a greater capacity for compromise in Tory 
domestic argyments and a preparedness to discard yesterday's 
arguments when overtaken by events. This is regarded as prudent 
and sound; Liberal and socialist opponents may regard it as artless 
cynicism. This is not the En to argue the virtues or drawbacks 
of the Tory ny: peg: to politics but only to offer the following as a 
starting-point for a discussion of some present conflicts within the 


party and the use that may be made of the Annual Conference in 
their settlement: 


1 The Conservative Case, by Lord Hailsham (Penguin Books, 1948). 
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1. The Tory Party is a coalition of interests in continual debate. 

2. The party leadership is not immune from the strongest 
criticism within the party. 

3. The Tory approach to politics is such that compromise is 
considered, if not virtuous, at least good form. 


Conservative Economic Attitudes 


If this premise is accepted one must first discern the present balance 
of interests within the Conservative Party, and the variety of 
political issues which provoke Senen: The most important 
issue concerns the future role of free enterprise. Despite general 
support for the capitalist system many Conservatives believe the 
state should continue to intervene in the economy in order to help 
areas particularly hit by encenpe rane because of the local pre- 
dominance of a declining industry like cotton, coal-mining (in some 
areas), and shipbuilding. These Conservatives are particularly 
influenced by their own experiences of the inter-war years and 
almost certainly believe that it would be politically disastrous if the 
national unemployment average approached 3 per cent. These 
same Conservatives are likely, though not necessarily, to be the 
inheritors of the imperial tariff thinking of the 1930s or from an 
even earlier Chamberlain era at the turn of the century. Until 
quite recently these Conservatives accepted the dominance of 
Commonwealth trade as axiomatic in party policy, and the more 
aggressive demanded a withdrawal from GATT so that the fixed 
value imperial tariffs, eroded by inflation, could be re-negotiated. 
Many, if not most, Conservatives accept the presentascale of agri- 
cultural support payments, and indeed argue that the state should 
help to finance certain industries whose competitive position had 
been undermined and which were likely to contract rapidly with 
resultant unemployment. These Conservatives remember the silent 
shipyards of the 1930s, the deterioration of agriculture in the inter- 
war years, and the political and social scars left by regional high 
unemployment. On the other hand, there are Conservatives who 
reject this thinking, partially or entirely, and argue that the prob- 
lems of the 1960s call for a greater degree of freedom in the 
economy. These Conservatives argue in the language of economic 
liberalism, but they are not Liberals and certainly they have no 
spiritual affinity with the Chamberlain or Simonite Liberal that 
allied with the Conservatives over the years. The inheritors of the 
Chamberlain tradition are unequivocally in the first group of 
Conservatives. Political commentators, not always very perceptive 
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on this matter, usually describe the economic liberal Tories as men 
of the Right. This adds to the confusion. The Tories in this group 
a the Restrictive Trade Practices Act because they believe 
the United Kingdom economy is uncompetitive and too much 
cocooned by the protective and restrictive attitudes that characterised 
the 1920s and 1930s. For the same reason these Tories welcome a 
move to join the European Common Market, and are directly 
opposed to a continuing reliance on Commonwealth trade. They 
are less than enthusiastic about the present scope and method of 
agricultural subsidies both because these payments contribute to the 
high level of taxation and because they may make membership of 
the Common Market more difficult. In addition, many Tories are 
also critical of the Distribution of Industries Act and of the proposed 
aid to rebuild the Cunarders. 

It must be emphasised that there is no polarisation of opinion 
within the Tory Party towards the two groups described above. 
Lord Hinchingbrooke, a vigorous opponent of the Distribution of 
Industries Act, is also a sceptic about the Common Market. Many 
more examples could be quoted; they mar the symmetry but add 
to the fun of politics. 

This argument deliberately avoids the current dispute on 
colonial policy, because it is not a division that turns on the future 
role of free enterprise. The present sharp disagreements about 
criminal punishment have been excluded again because no economic 
principles are involved. The same is true, of course, for the constitu- 
tional refinements of a reformed House of Lords. Only Mr. 
Nabarro, who seems to put a patent on the right to Tory revolt, 
will inevitably be found leading lusty opposition on all issues at 
most times. 

There is, however, another subject on which there is regular 
Tory revolt. This is Schedule “A.” Demands for its abolition 
have increased each year. Some Conservatives see the abolition of 
Schedule “‘ A” as an economic distortion, detrimental to the free- 
enterprise sygtem. These Conservatives argue that it is far more 
desirable to have speculative building with a supply of non- 
municipal houses to fet than deliberately to favour owner-occupiers. 
These same Conservatives would also reject any move specially to 
favour small investors, and this point has already been made by 
one of the Conservative authors in the Bow Group publication 
Principles in Practice.* Schedule “ A” is hardly a major political 
issue when set alongside the Common Market or the pad toe of 


2 Continuing Conservatism, by W. R. Lewis (C.P.C., 1961). 
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yard subsidies. Its importance lies in that the Schedule “ A ” 
abolitionists are trying to use the Party Conference as a major 
weapon in their armoury of assault. It is the use of the Party 
poo wang by conflicting Tory interests which mainly concerns this 
article. 


The Use of the Party Conference 


The Conservative Party Conference is in no sense the arbiter of 
party ay: and the future policy towards the Common Market or 
agricultural subsidies will not be decided in the autumnal settin 
of an out-of-season seaside resort. The Party Conference will, 
however, voice opinions that can have a real ne eae on decisions. 
The composition of a Conservative Party Conference is a com- 
paratively simple matter. Each constituency is allowed to send nine 
members to the conference. In addition there are members elected 
by area organisations, and Conservative M.P.s and peers are 
ex-officio members of the conference. In fact about 4,500 of those 
entitled do attend, and only Blackpool has a hall large enough to 
contain all the conference members. The very size of the conference 
and also the attitude of many members prevent it taking itself and 
its decisions too seriously. Many constituency Conservatives get a 
genuine delight fom seeing “their team” on the platform—a 
sentiment more rare at Labour Conferences. There is an almost 
social atmosphere about much of the proceedings, but that does not 
detract from the famous housing debate at Blackpool in 1950. A 
vigorous back-bench campaign had been conducted by some Tory 
M.P.s early in 1950 which aimed at committing the party specifically 
to a building programme of 300,000 houses. The resolution on 
housing chosen for debate by the conference committee was fairly 
innocuous, as was the amendment moved by Mr. Lionel Heald, a.c., 
M.P. The amendment was supposed to stiffen the resolution, but its 
mover made quite clear: “It would not be right today to try to lay 
down detailed programmes. I have carefully refrained from doing 
that in drafting this amendment.” * The debate proceeded with a » 
speech from one of the back-bench M.P.s supporting the “‘ 300,000 ” 
campaign. His words are worth noting: “I want to suggest that 
the starred Resolution . . . does not convey that same sense of 
urgency and clearly does not express the real feeling of the rank 
and file members of our Party’ and also, “I have been to many 
Conferences. I know that feeling from the body of the hall can 
influence the leaders of our party, and I want you to express that 


3 71st Annual Conference Report, p. 59. 
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feeling on this important Resolution. I want you to hold up your 
hand in support of the Amendment, but when you do that on this 
Occasion you must shout out in one voice: ‘We support this 
300,000 houses.” Let us quote a figure with our vote and I am 
convinced that our leaders will follow.” * The executive reply made 
the most cautious references to 300,000 houses, but so great was the 
uproar from the floor that Lord Woolton was obliged to rescue the 
conference chairman by accepting the figure of 300,000 and, for 
good measure, commenting: “This is magnificent.” The Black- 
— decision was indeed significant. The party was committed to a 
ousing target which was determined very largely by the con- 
ference. Few can doubt that if 300,000 had been an acceptable 
specific target to the party leadership it would have been incor- 
porated in the slaied motion or amendment, or conceded in the 
reply of Mr. T. D. Galbraith, m.p., and certainly not included at 
the insistence of Lord Woolton despite the chairman’s ruling and 
in’ the face of an ungenteel political clamour that the official 
proceedings of the Conservative Party succinctly described as 
* uproar.’ 

Currently the Schedule “ A ” abolitionists are hoping their cam- 
paign will succeed largely through their efforts at the Party 
Conference. They are, in a sense, the heirs of the housing lobby. 
In 1957 six resolutions were submitted to the Party Conference 
calling for the abolition of Schedule “ A,” in 1958 the number had 
risen to twenty and in 1960 ° it was fifty-three. The rising demand 
for the abolition or reduction of Schedule “A” shown by these 
figures has been accompanied by language which more than hints 
at the mandatory status of the Party Conference. In 1958 the reso- 
lution from Birmingham, Yardley, read: “that this Conference, 
realising the burden which has fallen on the owner-occupiers, urges 
the Government to ease Schedule ‘ A ’ taxation as recommended by 
the last Party Conference.” By 1960 the tone had noticeably 
sharpened in the South Coventry resolution “that this Conference 
views with the greatest regret the failure of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to implement the clearly expressed and defined views of the 
rank and file members of the Conservative and Unionist Party, who 
have repeatedly called for the abolition of Schedule ‘A’ income 
tax.” The Government shows little sign of accepting the demands 
of conference and the Tory parliamentary revolts on Schedule “ A” 
have been desperately unimpressive. On the other hand, the 


4 71st Annual Conference Report, p. 60. 
5 There was no annual Conference in 1959. 
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increased pressure from the Party Conference is the best hope of 
the abolitionists, and their own aspirations were clearly put by 
Mrs. L. K. Barfield, the proposer of the successful motion at the 
1960 Party Conference. Although she hoped Tory Conferences 
would not follow the mandatory claims of Labour Conferences, she 
added: “‘ There are, nevertheless, occasions when the rank and file 
of the Party, like me, have got to rise up and endeavour to push 
the Government into action. The Prime Minister certainly will not 
have forgotten when this was done at Blackpool, when our leaders 
were — into accepting the proposition that 300,000 houses per 
year should be built.” * 

The Party Conference will always produce lobby groups, rightly 
anxious to p Repro local issues. There can be no “ whips” at a 
Party Conference, and political patronage spreads thinly over such 
numbers. The sturdy voices of Nelson and Colne or Tyneside 
demand state intervention for their industries—however much it 
may clash with the free and competitive enterprise sentiments of the 
ats These Conservatives naturally draw support from areas with 

igh local unemployment and with industries in long-term decline, 
and sometimes from agricultural constituencies. These groups have 
nothing in common, but they both wish to modify a free enterprise 
system because they believe they would be the victims of unrestricted 
competition. At Westminster the M.P.s for such areas (particularly 
Northern Ireland, South East Lancashire, Clydeside, Tyneside, and 
Wales) all make their pleas but are naturally and correctly subject 
to parliamentary discipline. Without it oe politics would de- 
generate into an even more unedifying scramble for sectional and 
regional favours. Party Conferences can apply few, ff any, of the 
sanctions available to the parliamentary party, and the sectional 
lobbies will thus be correspondingly stronger and more noisy on 
these occasions. 

Those supporting special government aid for industries facing 
long-term decline have been persistently vocal at Party Conferences. 
Resolutions from Nelson and Colne championed the special claims 
of North East Lancashire in 1957 and again in 1958. On the 
second occasion the plea for special government aid to cure local 
unemployment was also made in resolutions from Barrow-in- 
Furness and the Ulster Unionist Council. In 1959 a resolution to 
the Central Council from Aberavon confirmed support for legisla- 
tion purporting to affect the distribution of industry. Ironically this 


6 79th Annual Conference Report, p. 102. 
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resolution was in the name of the editor of Crossbow, which publica- 
tion has stridently supported the Tory economic liberals. The Bow 
Group, perhaps no less than truth, is many sided. 

The Conservative Party has a traditional association with 
agriculture, but the current trend towards free trade and participa- 
tion in the Common Market has thoroughly alarmed farming 
interests in the Conservative Party. This is not the place to argue 
the validity of these fears, but they certainly exist. They reinforce 
a general feeling among the agricultural community that it has 
missed most of the benefits of the prosperity of the 1950s. The 
eleven resolutions on agriculture far aus os the Annual Conference 
in 1960 were all from rural constituencies. Seven of these were 
frankly critical of the Government, but a comparatively innocuous 
motion was chosen for debate. It read: “that this Conference 
welcomes the Government’s decision to re-examine . . . the con- 
ditions governing the level of prosperity of the agricultural industry 
relative to the greater prosperity of the nation as a whole which has 
resulted from the no? of the Conservative Government,” and 
was moved by Mr. F. T. Stevens of Leominster. However, speakers 
supporting or opposing the motion were united in their condemna- 
tion of the Government and their request that further assistance 
should be given to agriculture. Mrs. Prothero Beynon of Carmar- 
thenshire, who rose to oppose the motion, confessed: “ Now I am 
up here, I feel that I am here for slightly false reasons. The two 
previous speakers are men after my own heart.” ’ 

Hitherto we have considered the use made by the Party Con- 
ference of those interests that generally wish to modify the free 
working of a market economy. The Party Conference is a suitable 
platform for those interests, but it is of note that supporters of the 
Common Market are also using the conference to further their argu- 
ments. In 1957, when the European Free Trade Area was proposed 
as a corollary to the Common Market, no less than fifteen resolutions 
were submitted on this subject. Eleven supported the Government's 
cautious approach and added—almost as a matter of good taste—the 
desirability of doing nothing without Commonwealth approval. 
Four resolutions ‘were critical of even a Free Trade Area relation- 
ship with the Common Market. Interest in the subject had declined 
by the 1958 Conference although one resolution (East Coventry) 
came perilously near to advocating a policy that has since become 
almost respectable. It suggested “ that this Conference calls on Her 
Majesty’s Government to consider the possibility of full participation 


7 79th Annual Conference Report, p. 107. 
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in a European Common Market in furthering closer trade with the 
Continent.” The general election prevented an Annual Conference 
in 1959, but the 1960 Conference showed how much stronger the 
“European lobby” had become. This was largely the result of the 
failure of the Government’s original E.F.T.A. plans. It was now 
realised that Britain had t- <-cept much closer trade ties with 
Europe and a consequential diminution of sovereignty. At Scar- 
borough in 1960 nine resolutions on European trade were submitted 
to the conference; three of these, by implication at least, were 
hesitant about the Common Market, but the remaining six were 
ol sympathetic. The most direct assertion was from Ashfield 
which read: “that this Conference no longer regards Britain’s 
obligations to the Commonwealth and Empire as an adequate reason 
for not associating the United Kingdom economy with those of the 
principal industrial countries of Europe, and urges Her Majesty’s 
Government to make fresh approaches to these countries to achieve 
such an association.” The appearance of so many “ European” 
resolutions on the agenda aroused press comment. There was eve 
chance that the Party Conference might debate a subject on whi 
there was substantial disagreement. The supporters of Imperial 
Preference and the more enthusiastic “ Europeans ” tried to amend 
the motion chosen for debate. The conference chairman disallowed 
both amendments and the debate paled to a shadow of what it 
might have been. 


The Future of the Conference 


Many delegates who attended the Scarborough Conference of 1960 
felt considerable irritation at the choosing of motiens and handling 
of debates. There is no propensity for unanimity within the Tory 
Party, and the absence, at that time, of a truly effective Opposition 
encouraged many Tories to look critically at the Government and 
themselves. It was a mood of confident self-analysis but certainly 
not of total self-satisfaction. The conference had fallen flat. No 
less than six motions were submitted to the Annual Meeting of 
the Central Council criticising present arrangements for the Annual 
Party Conference. None ms te resolutions suggested that con- 
ference decisions were mandatory, and one explicitly rejected any 
such doctrine, but the general nature of the criticism left no doubt 
that many delegates felt that the present Tory Conference was too 
readily a haven for the timid and the laudatory. 

The debate within the Conservative Party will continue, and 
there are precedents (the Indian Reforms in the 1930s) to suggest 
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that the Party Conference will play a considerable role. The consti- 
tuency associations are not yet clamouring for conference decisions 
to be mandatory, but there is evidence from the “ 300,000 houses ” 
debate and since to show that many delegates feel that a decision at 
the Party Conference is only little less than binding on the party 
leadership. It will be ironic if the Gaitskell stand on disarmament, 
which can only diminish the authority of a Labour Party Con- 
ference, is accompanied by an imcrease in the power of the 
Conservative Party Conference in determining policy. It is difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that once the Conservative Annual Con- 
ference debates specific issues in fairly unambiguous language there 
will be an increasing tendency to expect the Government or leader- 
ship to implement conference decisions. Such a trend to “ brighter 
conferences” is at least questionable, although few Tories would 
want a repetition of the tedium at Scarborough in 1960. 

One thing is certain. It was a commendable instinct for political 


. survival during the Suez crisis that enabled the Tories to resolve 


their’ considerable differences without over-much blood letting. 
That disappointed the weekend moralists of the lilac-establishment 
press. However, they may take comfort. There is no shortage of 
issues dividing Conservatives, and the vitality and vigour of political 
discussion within the party will be considerably enhanced at future 
Party Conferences. 
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JULIAN CRITCHLEY, m.p. 
“The Tory Party is the stupid Party.”—Lloyd George. 


Ir was once fashionable on the Left to claim that to be both a 
Conservative and an intellectual was impossible. It is no longer so. 
This belief was encouraged by the prejudices of the Conservatives in 
the country and by the performances of many of the party’s M.P.s, 

ticularly in the years before the two world wars. Even its 
eaders—and amongst them there must have been many men of 
great ability—would have, if challenged, strenuously denied being 
one. Some might well have been justified in so doing—only Balfour 
might well have acknowledged the charge. 

All revivals of political fortunes can be traced back to the 
previous defeat, and this is true of the three organisations, all to 
differing extents linked with the Conservative Party, that have 
played a large part in changing the concept of the “ stupid party ” 
—the Conservative Political Centre formed in 1947, the One Nation 
Group that came into existence after the 1950 election, and the Bow 
Group founded in 1951. 


Conservative Political Centre 


The essential feature of the Conservative Political Centre (that is 
now to be found on the top floor of the new Conservative Central 
Office building in Smith Square) is that it has a semi-autonomous 
status within the party, acting at one and the same time as the 
ang education department of Central Office, as a publishin 
ouse, and as a sort of Conservative “‘ Fabian Society.” It is carefu 
to claim semi-autonomy, but its Director is appointed by the Chair- 
man of the party, and the work of the C.P.C. as a whole is 
“* guided ” by the National Advisory Committee on Political Educa- 
tion (a eet eee body). There have been three Directors—Lord 
Alport 1945-50; Angus Maude 1950-55, and Peter Goldman since 
1955. The role of the Director is to control the production of its 
publications, the organisation of its national facilities and functions 
and the general policy of its Area Political Officers. 
The organisation has three main functions. The C.P.C. will 
provide party workers with general political information and will 


* The author is Conservative M.P. for Rochester and Chatham. 
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organise—through each of its twelve area Political Education 
Officers—conferences, meetings, etc., in order to educate, inform, 
or indoctrinate, as you will, ss loyal party supporter. Some such 
functions are run on a national basis. There is a Summer School 
at either Oxford or Cambridge lasting five or six days; the annual 
Party Conference with its evening C.P.C. meeting addressed by a 
prominent Cabinet Minister (a meeting which is not infrequently 
the most satisfying part of the whole Party Conference); and special 
briefing meetings and conferences in London. 

Secondly, the C.P.C. runs the “Two-Way Movement of Ideas.” 
It does this by providing material to stimulate discussion within the 
constituencies, and a return channel along which the views of the 
party are brought back to the Chairman of the party. Thus one is 
never sure who is influencing whom. ‘“‘ The Two-Way Movement 
of Ideas” is a convenient means of discovering and then correcting 
any misconceptions or disagreements that the rank and file may 
have, acquired. 

Thirdly, the C.P.C. is a publishing house. It has produced 
over 225 titles. Its books and pamphlets are not intended as propa- 

da. Their principal purpose is to publish research into or 

yond current government policy. These publications are either 
commissioned from individual authors, prepared by independent 
groups inside or outside Parliament, or prepared by Aba groups 
set up under the auspices of the Advisory Committee of Policy. 
The C.P.C. publishes the majority of Bow Group publications. 
This is not only to the financial advantage of the Bow Group, but 
enables a pamphlet to reach a greater number of readers through 
the C.P.C. membership lists. Bow Group pamphlets that are 
particularly hostile towards government policy—such as the one on 
defence published in the spring of this year—are not accepted for 
publication by the C.P.C. Such pamphlets are left to the Bow 
Group to publish, and the financial loss that this incurs is one of the 
sanctions that can be applied to the Bow Group. 

' 
The Bow Group 

If the C.P.C. is concerned solely with transmitting ideas to the 
party members, the Bow Group makes its appeal more generally 
to the public at large. 

The Bow Group is a research society independent of the party. 
It was founded in 1951 by a handful of Oxford graduates in a 
Conservative club in the East End of London, and has been 
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described as “the most surprising and successful political pheno- 
menon since the war.” It has grown most rapidly in the last two 
or three years, and now has 823 members, all under thirty-six. The 

litical commentators, delighted to find such an untypical growth 
in the Tory garden, have given it a liberal, progressive image. It is 
seen as a group of younger, more liberal Conservatives skirmishing 
well out in front of a slowly advancing army, and at times as a 
small group in league with the Cabinet against the Tory Party 
Conference. The leaders of the Bow Group have been careful to 
follow the Fabian Society’s example of having no collective policy. 
Whatever may be the views expressed, they are the views of the 
writer and not of the Group as a whole. It is, of course, obvious 
that no political organisation that is of a party, but that does not 
belong to it (as are both the Bow Group and the Fabian Society) 
will survive success unless it can assure its political mentors that the 
advantages of their being such a group outweigh the disruptive 
effect that it must have on the party’s rank and file. There has 
been a hard core of a dozen or so members of the Group—some 
of whom have been active within the Group since its inception— 
who have controlled it and who, in many cases, have been respon- 
sible for much of its research. That their views have been “ liberal ” 
cannot be denied. As the Group has attracted attention it has 
become larger and the demand for study groups on different subjects 
has greatly increased. In this context it has become even more 
important that the party organisation should understand the fact 
that the Bow Group has no collective view; for with greater numbers 
and more research, the leaders of the Group will themselves find it 
more difficult to exercise this indirect Pe 2 

The Group has published twenty pamphlets, as well as their 
quarterly Crossbow which, by reserving the majority of articles for 
Bow Group members, becomes the second vehicle for the re- 
searchers. The core of the Group’s work is in the thirty-six or so 
study groups. But the Bow Group is interested in marketing 
research as well as producing it. Its leaders, many of them 
advertising men, are skilled in the arts and crafts of publicity. But 
what then is its influence? The most important point to be made 
is that the Bow Group has no need to become a centre of rebellion 
within the Conservative Party. There is an unadvertised alliance of 
viewpoint between it and the leadership of the Conservative Party. 
There may well- be disagreements of timing and emphasis, but 
basically there is no real conflict of interest. 

There is an impression that the Bow Group comes from a lower 
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social level than the average Tory candidate. But this is not so. 
The bias is not towards Redbrick but to Oxford and Cambridge. 
Their social origins and background are indeed higher than is 
average amongst Conservative candidates. The Bow Group shares, 
by and large, the same background from which the Tory leadership 
is drawn. Thus whereas today they may have little He then upon 
the Cabinet, it is probable that, in time, there are some who will 
become part of the Cabinet. If the end is accepted so too are the 
means. 

The twelve Bow Group M.P.s do not operate as a parliamentary 
group. One, Denzil Freeth, is now a junior Minister, the other 
eleven would not all share the same political reflexes. Nor have 
they, by and large, made any impact on the House of Commons. 
It is difficult for any Government back-bencher to do so, particu- 
7 if he supports the Government and is not prepared to quarrel 
with it on any particular issue. One might imagine some circum- 
stances where there could be a division between the Bow Group 
and the Government—if the Prime Minister “ sacrificed” Iain 
Macleod, thus reversing a liberal policy towards Africa, then there 
might well be conflict between the Tory left in the House (of which 
some of the Bow Group members would be a part) and the Govern- 
ment. The same state of affairs might also arise if Mr. Butler 
conceded anything to the flogging lobby. But the Government is 
unlikely to pursue either of these two courses. There has been, 
therefore, no Bow Group influence in the House itself. 

Nor is the Cabinet likely to be persuaded by points of view 
exposed in Bow em pamphlets. Indeed the Cabinet is more 
likely to influence the Bow Group. They may well be content if a 
pamphet anticipates a future Government move, for such pamphlets 
may do something to prepare the public and bisa for such a 
change. There have been several examples of this. “ Houses to 
Let” appeared a few months before the 1957 Rent Act, “‘ Minds 
Matter” came out before the Government announced plans for 
reforming the mental health laws. World Refugee Year was a Bow 
Group idea, and the first signs of the “ Wind of Change” came 
from the Group’s pamphlets on Africa. There have been occasions 
though when pamphlets are too far in advance of Government 
thinking when pressure has been brought on the Bow Group to 
amend or to re-present the work of one of its research groups. The 
defence pamphlet, Stability and Survival, which advocated a NATO 
deterrent and a return of some form of national service, and which 
appeared in February of this year, was an example. 
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What of the Group’s influence upon the Parliamentary Party? 
The moderates who are inclined to view the Group’s activities 
favourably are unlikely to be directly influenced by what it says and 
does. There are other more urgent pressures. The “sound” 
members of the centre and right dislike its views and disapprove of 
its activities. A certain Brigadier was heard to say that if he ever 
met a member of the Bow Group he would strangle him. This is 
admittedly an extreme view, but illustrates a certain dislike for the 
Group that is perhaps widely felt. In the minds of many Tory 
M.P.s the Bow Group is far too clever by half. 

The Bow Group does have influence upon two kinds of people. 
First, the University Conservative, who is frequently more radical 
than his Young Conservative counterpart, sees in the Bow Grou 
the kind of progressive Conservatism with which he can identify 
himself. He sees the Group as being in what is to him the 
ideal political position—a radical attached to a successful conserva- 
tive . Secondly, upon what The Economist has described as 
the “ undistributed middle ” of British politics—the younger middle- 
class readers of the literate Sundays, the liberals in all three political 
parties. To these people the Bow Group has succeeded in making 
the Conservative Party attractive. By pursuing its role of refurbish- 
ing the image of the Tory Party, it managed to disprove the 
allegation of the “ stupid party,” and has provided something of its 
own “ new frontiers” to the non-socialist youth of the country. Its 
researches may not all be worth while, and it is inclined to believe 
that to define a problem is to solve it, but it is at least a Conservative 
organisation that is seen to take a vivid and intelligent interest in 
contemporary politics. a 

The success of the Bow Group has been in recent years a source 
of friction between it and the Young Conservatives. The leaders of 
the Young Conservatives (the more able minority that lead a mass 
social-cum-political “ movement”) are, in general, orthodox sup- 
porters of Government policy. Unlike the Bow Group they do not 
anticipate changes but resist them until they are made. Neverthe- 
less there have been some who have been envious of the Group’s 
success and who are prepared to voice their hostility towards the 
Bow Group. Whilst there has not been any public criticism of the 
Group, one can find at the Annual Party Cuadeendice: for instance, a 
great deal of private criticism from this quarter. 

This has been one factor in persuading Central Office to allow 
the Young Conservatives to undertake research and to have an 
annual conference of their own. This is a radical departure for the 
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Young Conservative “ movement” (it is strange that so orthodox a 
body should adopt the terminology of the Left), which is both lar 
and docile. It has a membership of some 125,000, making it the 
largest political youth movement in the free world. Its main func- 
tion is to provide workers at election times, and their contribution 
—particularly in the safer seats and by mutual aid to their imme- 
diate neighbours—is very considerable indeed. It is not only their 
energy that is of value to the Conservative Party. There is also their 
yn 0 to the party. 

_ _ The Conservatives are, as a party, continually moving forward, 
adapting their own policies and absorbing the policies of others. 
This is by no means an easy thing to do, and in order to do so 
successfully, the party must rely both upon the political unawareness 
of its supporters and upon their loyalty. It is precisely because they 
are young that Young Conservatives are uncommitted, and are thus 
prepared to accept change. Their numbers and the important role 
they are allowed to play in constituency politics means that this 
compliant loyalty is of the greatest value to the Conservative Party. 
“Their’s not to reason why, their’s but to do or die.” If, then, 
this is the case, there would seem to be only a limited scope for 
Young Conservative research and pamphleteering. It is not their 
pens that are needed it is their feet. The “ movement” will remain 


of great value to but of no influence upon the party machine. 


The One Nation Group 


This group, consisting of back-bench Members of Parliament, was 
founded in 1950 after the election of that year. The 1950 intake of 
M.P.s is acknowledged to be the most able generation to have 
joined the party in the Commons. The One Nation Group 
skimmed the cream. It consisted in 1950 of Cuthbert Alport, who 
had come from being the Director of the C.P.C., Enoch Powell, 
Iain Macleod, Edward Heath, Angus Maude, Director of the 
C.P.C. until 1955, Robert Carr, John Rodgers, Richard Fort, and 
Gilbert Longden., Their first publication, One Nation (1950), was 
important in establishing the necessity for priorities in the social 
services, and by so doing accepting the structure of the Welfare 
State as they found it. The second and third publications, Change 
is Our Ally (1954) and The Responsible Society (1959), were 
important for their stress on a freer economy and a greater measure 
of individualism. It was originally laid down that new members 
would only be invited to join when vacancies occurred, and their 
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opinion had to be unanimous. Such has been the rate of recruit- 
ment from it to the Government that the Group has spent much of 
its time doing exactly that. By 1959, of the original members, only 
Fort (who has since died) and Longden remained. To them were 
added Fletcher Cooke, Brian Harrison, Sir Keith Joseph, Sir Toby 
Low, William Deedes, Robert Carr (by now an ex-Minister), 
Geoffrey Rippon, Lord Balneil, and James Ramsden. Since then 
Rippon, Ramsden, Joseph, and Low have either joined the Govern- 
ment or Central Office and they in turn have been replaced by 
John Rodgers, John Vaughan Morgan (both ex-Ministers), Christo- 
pher Chataway, Marcus Worsley, and Paul Channon. The Group 
dines privately once a week, only occasionally inviting a speaker. 

At the moment it is not writing anything—it believes that there 
has been too much pamphleteering in the party—but is concentrat- 
ing on parliamentary action rather than penmanship. This is not 
without significance as it may indicate that it is now more important 
to defend the Government within the party than to plot its course. 

The Group has considerable influence both on the Government 
and on the Parliamentary Party. It contains many of the few really 
influential back-benchers of whom there are probably not more than 
twenty. The best example of these key figures is William Deedes, 
an ex-Home Office Minister—able, po - and politically dead 
centre of the party. Deedes is the Saclotemcher of whom, in all 
probability, the Government takes the most notice. It is known that 
several of the members of the One Nation Group were opposed to 
the Government decision to subsidise the building of a new 
Cunarder. Whilst the Government was not, as it happened, 
prepared to give up the scheme, it is consideredshighly unlikely 
that it would ever be repeated. 

The One Nation Group has the greatest influence on the 
Conservative Party of the three “ intellectual ” bodies that have been 
discussed. First, its members are all in Parliament, their access to 
the Government giving them greater impact upon it, and, secondly, 
successive governments have leant heavily upon the Group for their 
new members. Iain Macleod and Enoch Powell may not be the 
most powerful men in the , but one or the other may well 
become so. In terms of ability, in their different ways, both stand 
head and shoulders above their contemporaries. 

Nor is the Group without influence on the more active party 
worker. It is in this respect that the C.P.C. acts as the medium 
whereby their more sophisticated view of politics is transmitted to 
the party at large. It has not had the success that the Bow Group 
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has had in attracting the attention either of the public or of the 
party’s political opponents. But its real influence has been much 
greater. The Bow Group is of value to the party because it makes 
the Conservative Party attractive to intelligent youth and to middle- 
of-the-road opinion. The One Nation Group is of value because it, 
by putting forward what is to all effects the same points of view, 
is able to influence both the Government and the Parliamentary 
pons ea through the C.P.C. to influence the party “ activists ” 
as well. 

There is an undoubted affinity between the One Nation Group, 
the C.P.C., and the Bow Group, for they all wish to further 
sophisticated policies, and by so doing steer the Conservative Party 
in the direction that they would like. To this end the One Nation 
Group brings its influence to bear upon the Government and upon 
Members of 1 Parliament; the C.P.C. on the more intelligent active 
party worker, and the Bow Group upon the young and the 
uncommitted. 

The Tory Party will never be an intellectual party in the sense 
that the non-trades union half of the Labour Party is. A party that 
is not prepared to change the fundamental basis of society could 
never be. It may occasionally pose as the anti-intellectual party for 
the benefit of its supporters, but it has had the foresight to enlist 
for its support and survival a considerable number of the very 

ple it may pretend to despise. It has not been by accident or 
ack of design that the Conservative Party has carved for itself the 
recognition of being the most successful democratic political party 
in the world. We may well not be as “ stupid” as we sometimes 
look. 
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WE spend so much time discussing the differences, real or imagined, 
between political parties that we often overlook an equally important 

henomenon—the very real differences within every . Faction 
is as deeply embedded in the philosophy of the Conservative Party 
as it is in the politics of Mr. Macmi an’s government. In a two- 
party system, the need to unite against an opponent often draws 
together on an ad hoc basis men who disagree on principle. The 
historic task of the Conservative Party, allying old interests with new 
ones, reinforces this predisposition to faction. By contrast with 
Labour, conflicting tendencies among Conservatives are often con- 
cealed behind a facade of unity; but the tension resulting from the 
pull of conflicting Lopets is there nonetheless. 


Philosophy, Facts and Politics 
Loud public protestation of goodwill toward all Britons cannot 
always conceal the sound of the gallows trap swinging as yet another 
Conservative drops a victim of factional disputes. But the connec- 
tion of factional politics with political philosophy is often ignored. 
Political philosophy—thinking about the nature of man, the state 
and society, and about their relations—is an often scorned stepchild 
of philosophy and politics, begot from necessity and abandoned by 
choice. “ Real” politicians are supposed to act, not reflect; “ real ” 
philosophers are expected to think. or to criticise the thoughts of 
others, not to deal purposefully with the mere actions of govern- 
ment. In practice, the stuff of political philosophy permeates the 
policies of parties and government. Facts are usually neutral and 
inconclusive, and sometimes even their recognition is a partisan ach. 
It is the depths of cynicism or the heights of a naive rationalism to 
assume that men can free themselves from all philosophical pre- 
suppositions when judging political questions. (Admittedly, the 
heights and = 9 are full of pa these days.) For instance, a 
consideration of the position of old-age — is not simply a 
question of statistics. No amount of figures will enable one to 


* Professionally, the author is a teacher of government at Manchester University; 
politically, he is an American Democrat of the Border State type. 
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decide, independently of assumptions about how pensioners ought to 
live, whether their present pension is satisfactory. Political philo- 
sophy and party politics are not mutually exclusive, but two aspects 
of a single concern—the art of government. 

There is an old saying that a politician is a man who has learned 
to rise above principles. But this is easier said than done, although 
attempts at levitation frequently occur. In practice, governors spend 
much of their time trying to reconcile competing claims of principle 
and of the electoral market. Both may vary considerably in the way 
they affect individual Conservatives. For a few, political power 
may be regarded as merely a useful instrument to be employed 
to insure that Britain is ruled in accord with the principles of 
natural law. For some others, power may itself be the principal aim 
and the end in principle; all philosophies are then judged simply 
by their sales appeal in the market place of politics." Again, one 
— find Conservatives who would readily admit that their prin- 
ciples are largely a rationalisation of interest group pressures, and a 
few who might reasonably claim that ratiocination preceded a 
decision to support Conservative interests. For the great bulk of 
politicians, however, market and ideological standards develo 
simultaneously as part of the general evolution of an individual's 
social and political outlook. 

The emergence of Butskellism as an important phenomenon in 
the past decade does not disprove the importance of political philo- 
sophies, it only confuses the matter. In so far as Butskellism exists, 
it is a philosophy of government, a sort of lowest common denomi- 
nator of conservative, liberal, and socialist views about the general 
aims of government; differences are more concerned with what 
may loosely be described as means than with questions of ends. 
Ironically, this view is more readily identifiable in foreign affairs, 
although the term suggests it relates to domestic policy. In domestic 
matters, the agreement about the mixed economy welfare state is 
more an agreement on means than one on ends. Because of the 
extent to which any commonly accepted set of means necessarily 
implies limits on moving quickly towards certain ends, the party 
differences tend to be minimised. But it takes only a measure such 
as the increase on prescriptions or in national insurance contribu- 
tions to bring these differences to the foreground. Ministers of the 
Crown are deprived of sleep by all-night parliamentary debates 


1 The existence of opportunists in politics is not a denial of the role of philosophical 
principles, but only an example of the fact that some political principles may, in 
ordinary parlance, be ‘* unprincipled.’’ 
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about the relative equity of the principle of flat-rate contributions 
or payment for services through progressive taxation. 

The principles generally identified with the Conservative Party 
do not form a consistent, unambiguous, and coherent philosophy. 
The party’s approach to doctrine'ts that of Ecclesia Anglicana, just 
as that of the Labour Party smacks of the schismatic Welsh chapel. 
Conservative outlooks are several. There is at all times what Lord 
Hugh Cecil called Natural Conservatism, a disposition averse to 
change, a tendency to shrink from the new as both dangerous and 
tiring. A simple viewpoint, it could well serve a back-bench M.P. 
all his working life. It means, in effect, that in one generation the 
Reform Bill is opposed on grounds of principle, and that in the 
next, it is defended as a part of British tradition, a part which 
should not be corrupted by the imprudent grant of votes to the 
working classes. The existence of this outlook gives to the leader- 
ship one tactical advantage; it does not encourage awkward demands 
for reform. On the other hand, its inertia works against proposals 
until they become faits accomplis. Natural Conservatism may be 
contrasted with pragmatic Conservatism, which puts a premium 
upon adaptation and reflects a continuous calculation of forces 
making for stability and change. In many ways Churchill reflected 
this outlook. Disraeli summed up the result tartly when he 
described good government as Tory men and Whig measures. 
Today, the Chancellors who keep pushing bank rate up and down 
reflect this readiness to move from one to another policy, as the 
situation at the moment seems to suggest. Although party literature 
is loth to admit it, there are even some who march in Conservative 
ranks with blueprints in their knapsacks, or in th hands of their 
batmen. Some are reactionaries, with designs upon rebuilding the 
past. They ~ wish to begin by reasserting Britain’s Imperial 
greatness—or Gladstone’s fiscal correctness. Others look unequi- 
vocally forward. Bow Group pamphlets consistently reflect a desire 
to anticipate necessity rather than wait upon it. If a Minister of 
Education or Transport is not to be intellectually bankrupt, he must 
continually be judging present policies in relation to feature plans. 
The Conservative Party also has a few “ cryptos,” infiltrating Liberal 
doctrines of economics into Budget debates, and occasionally even 
socialist beliefs on the role of environment into discussion of penal 
reform. 

It is not surprising that it should be easier to sum up the general 
purport of Conservative thinking in a negative form: Conservatives 
agree in denouncing socialism as (sometimes literally) the work of 
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the devil. In positive terms, one might essay the ambiguous defini- 
tion that Conservatives stand for the maintenance of the existing 
order—in so far as possible. This draws an important distinction 
between the support of relative social differentials and support of a 
particular status quo, just as it leaves for trial by combat the defini- 
tion of what is possible in theory and practice. 


Difficulties in Preserving Historic Monuments 


Natural Conservatives have a straightforward approach to social 
change. They are against it. The known is preferred to the un- 
known. The present is good (or bad) enough. They have behind 
them a great argument in favour of the status quo—the fact that it 
is there. This argument was surprisingly popular during the period 
of considerable economic depression between the wars; it is certainly 
no less appealing today. But immobility is only one type of inertia; 
the other is that of constant movement. One need not be a social 
historian to recognise that society is always in a state of flux, just as, 
gonkeengen notwithstanding, it is rarely in a state of chaos. 

israeli recognised the imperative necessity of change, just as the 
group clustered around R. A. Butler accept it, and may even offer 
to accelerate the pace a bit. 

Burke succeeded in striking the classic balance between these 
two viewpoints by emphasising that the evolutionary progress of 
society involves a maintenance of myriad links with the past as well 
as a forging of new links leading to the future. Burke’s case against 
any attempt to bring about a radical transformation of society by 
sudden political shifts is most telling in annihilating what is, for 

ractical purposes, a straw man in British politics today—the ILP- 
ist case for Socialism in Our Time. Even as dangerously 
logical a man as Sir Stafford Cripps learned a lesson from the 
frightening totalitarian revolutions of this epoch. Burke is of very 
limited use in solving problems in the manner in which they are 
characteristically debated today. His approach can be used to 
justify changes or to justify disinclinations to change. There is 
plenty of Sgreoment upon the dual necessity of preserving many 
things in Britain and in changing some. The dispute is about what 
in particular needs preservation and what demands change. 

Burke and his modern counterparts often suggest that in such a 
discussion the benefit of the doubt should be given to aeons the 
past. T. E. Utley has adapted Burke in order to argue that all the 
citizens of the past should have their views reckoned as a part of 
the process of majority decision-making. Such an argument is often 
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no more than casuistry. It is superficially indiscriminate in its 
approach to English traditions. Child-labour, public hangings, and 
bear-baiting have deeper roots in English history than compulsory 
education, Public Health Acts, and full employment. All of the 
latter, when first introduced, violated traditional English customs. 
It is axiomatic among historians that each generation reinterprets 
the past in the light of its present circumstances. The same is true 
of English traditions; some customs are rejected on the basis of 
present, not past, values. The only alternative is a wholesale 
acceptance of the past for antiquity’s sake, a policy of trying to 
tailor the programme of the Conservative Party so that it would be 
suitable for projection in a British Travel and Holidays Association 
advertisement. In practice, reference to traditions of the past is more 
likely to confuse an issue than to produce a clear decision. 

The long innings of the present Conservative régime complicates 
the work of Conservative leaders. It is one thing for social changes 
to be accepted as an inescapable residue of a Labour government, to 
be consolidated into the mainstream of British tradition, and, if 
especially popular, to be linked with a Tory of Victorian times. 
It is quite another thing —? for a Conservative government 
to provide the reformist legislation which it later consolidates. In 
these cases such unpopularity as arises is earned by party leaders, 
rather than by the extremely useful socialist bogyman. This must 
be painfully obvious to Mr. Macleod at present, and a warning 
light to R. A. Butler, as if he needed one, when he contemplates 
the law on capital punishment. Natural Conservatives argue against 
reformism on the grounds that the difference between reformism 
and Fabian socialism may often be only a matter of degree—a point 
the Webbs appreciated too. The retort—that the difference between 
Natural Conservatism and political ossification is also only one of 
degree—is apt, but hardly a Pasis for conciliation. 

Interestingly, some present controversies within the party about 
dynamic change are not takin ne along the customary left-right 
line. Enoch Powell, agennd y a fearless band of Bow Grouper, 
argues that the changing nature of society is resulting in a need to 
reduce the Welfare an provisions against primary poverty. It is 
said that the growing demand upon the Exchequer to finance the 
social services of affluence—roads, higher education, town planning, 
etc.—should be met by a redistribution of charges for welfare ser- 
vices in line with the 1961 incomes of many recipients. Similarly, 
arguments for giving greater play to the market mechanism by 
joining the Common Market are sometimes based upon the belief 
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the devil. In positive terms, one might essay the ambiguous defini- 
tion that Conservatives stand for the maintenance of the existing 
order—in so far as possible. This draws an important distinction 
between the support of relative social differentials and support of a 
particular status quo, just as it leaves for trial by combat the defini- 
tion of what is possible in theory and practice. 


Difficulties in Preserving Historic Monuments 


Natural Conservatives have a straightforward approach to social 
change. They are against it. The known is preferred to the un- 
known. The present is good (or bad) enough. They have behind 
them a great argument in favour of the status guo—the fact that it 
is there. This argument was surprisingly popular during the period 
of considerable economic depression between the wars; it is certainly 
no less appealing today. But immobility is only one type of inertia; 
the other is that of constant movement. One need not be a social 
historian to recognise that society is always in a state of flux, just as, 
—— notwithstanding, it is rarely in a state of chaos. 

israeli recognised the imperative necessity of change, just as the 
group clustered around R. A. Butler accept it, and may even offer 
to accelerate the pace a bit. 

Burke succeeded in striking the classic balance between these 
two viewpoints by emphasising that the evolutionary progress of 
society involves a maintenance of myriad links with the past as well 
as a forging of new links leading to the future. Burke’s case against 
any attempt to bring about a radical transformation of society by 
sudden political shifts is most telling in annihilating what is, for 
practical purposes, a straw man in British politics today—the ILP- 
Marxist case for Socialism in Our Time. Even as dangerously 
logical a man as Sir Stafford Cripps learned a lesson from the 
frightening totalitarian revolutions of this epoch. Burke is of very 
limited use in solving problems in the manner in which they are 
characteristically debated today. His approach can be used to 
justify changes or to justify disinclinstions to change. There is 
plenty of Sgreament upon the dual necessity of preserving many 
things in Britain and in changing some. The dispute is about what 
in particular needs preservation and what demands change. 

Burke and his modern counterparts often suggest that in such a 
discussion the benefit of the doubt should be given to preserving the 
past. T. E. Utley has adapted Burke in order to argue that all the 
citizens of the past should have their views reckoned as a part of 
the process of majority decision-making. Such an argument is often 
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no more than casuistry. It is superficially indiscriminate in its 
approach to English traditions. Child-labour, public hangings, and 
bear-baiting have deeper roots in — history than compulsory 
education, Public Health Acts, and full employment. All of the 
latter, when first introduced, violated traditional English customs. 
It is axiomatic among historians that each generation reinterprets 
the past in the light of its present circumstances. The same is true 
of English traditions; some customs are rejected on the basis of 
present, not past, values. The only alternative is a wholesale 
acceptance of the past for antiquity’s sake, a policy of trying to 
tailor the programme of the Conservative Party so that it would be 
suitable for projection in a British Travel and Holidays Association 
advertisement. In practice, reference to traditions of the past is more 
likely to confuse an issue than to produce a clear decision. 

The long innings of the present Conservative régime complicates 
the work of Conservative leaders. It is one thing ee staal changes 
to be accepted as an inescapable residue of a Labour government, to 
be consolidated into the mainstream of British tradition, and, if 
especially popular, to be linked with a Tory of Victorian times. 
It is quite another thing — for a Conservative government 
to provide the reformist legislation which it later consolidates. In 
these cases such unpopularity as arises is earned by party leaders, 
rather than by the extremely useful socialist bogyman. This must 
be painfully obvious to Mr. Macleod at present, and a warning 
light to R. A. Butler, as if he needed one, when he contemplates 
the law on capital punishment. Natural Conservatives argue against 
reformism on the grounds that the difference between reformism 
and Fabian socialism may often be only a matter of degree—a point 
the Webbs appreciated too. The retort—that the difference between 
Natural Conservatism and political ossification is also only one of 
degree—is apt, but hardly a basis for conciliation. 

Interestingly, some present controversies within the party about 
dynamic change are not taking place along the customary left-right 
line. Enoch Powell, magauad by a fearless band of Bow Grouper’, 
argues that the changing nature of society is resulting in a need to 
reduce the Welfare Sate provisions against primary poverty. It is 
said that the growing demand upon the Exchequer to finance the 
social services of affluence—roads, higher education, town planning, 
etc.—should be met by a redistribution of charges for welfare ser- 
vices in line with the 1961 incomes of many recipients. Similarly, 
arguments for giving greater play to the market mechanism by 
joining the Common Market are sometimes based upon the belief 
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that this will stimulate economic growth. Thus, the contrast 
between static and dynamic Toryism may sometimes result in quite 
different alignments than those based upon left v. right dichotomies. 


Sinful Man and Pure Governors ? 


The conflict between Conservative doctrine on man’s sinful nature 
and the Conservative view of the authority of the state illustrates a 
little discussed inconsistency in Conservative thought. The emphasis 
of party philosophers upon man’s sinful nature is virtually unani- 
mous. There is consensus upon a number of important implications 
as well. The role of politics becomes a limited one; social life is less 
important than man’s eternal fate. Since man is sinful, he had best 
confine his actions to a small community. Hence, Hailsham’s 
dictum that the wisest Conservative puts religion first; the simplest, 
fox-hunting. Original sin implies Ew since individual and social 
problems are inevitable, it is vain to attempt their cure, and — 
optimistic or arrogant to attempt to alleviate the pe of those 
whose misfortunes are a token of the fallen state of mankind. A 
hlet quite naturally attacks socialists for proudly relyi 
a their“ sae intellect.” (One wonders hanes ddieribe the 
ways in which Conservatives hide their shame. Sometimes there is 
a heavy oratorical fog, sometimes a figleaf made of white papers, 
and occasionally only the transparent Mona Lisa smile of the Home 
Secretary.) 

The inherent wickedness of the governed is sometimes cited as 
justification of the ultimate authority of the state. The inherent 
wickedness of the governors receives surprisingly little notice. 
Wickedness seems to be one of the few perks of Her Majesty’s 
Opposition. If some Conservative writers are to be believed, there 
is in the Conservative élite an automatic regulator guarding its mem- 
bers from abusing their authority and falling into error. Certainly, 
Conservatives are not above intervening in the lives of others. For 
instance, one might have thought, on Burkean as well as theological 
grounds, that those who govern races of whose traditions and ways 
they may know jittle are more prone to show their sinful nature. 
This belief has hardly been noticeable in the Conservative approach 
to Empire. 

Furthermore, Conservative governments since the war have 
shown themselves ready at times to trust their intellect to provide 

licies. By virtue of being a government, Conservatives have 
ee a series of problems crying for action. In the face of pre-war 
unemployment, Conservatives showed a considerable ability to stick 
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to their principles and not interfere with the duty of the man on 
the dole to live on the dole. Since then, if only to dish the Whigs, 
Conservatives have been more inclined to attempt action. It is 
significant that in Professor Oakeshott’s celebrated metaphor of the 
ship of state afloat on a sea without harbour, he clearly implies that 
the lack of a harbour does not excuse seamen from their duty of © 
trying to keep the ship afloat in the light of their knowledge of 
the principles of navigation. 
Some Conservative Ministers remind one more of persons 
weighed down bY hubris than by sackcloth and ashes. It would be 
ssible to develop a picture of Conservative statesmen as tragic 
gures—men who have put their souls in great peril in order to 
‘te the necessary government of man. There is no reason why 
ree-lance Conservative writers should not explore this question. 
Such a theme would strike at socialists’ claims to approach perfec- 
tion in human society, as well as providing a bit of that wise 
hesitancy which marks an English writer such as E. M. Forster, or 
that gentle political ironist Adlai Stevenson. In America, Reinhold 
Niebuhr has demonstrated in a lifetime of writing the powerful 
dialectical strength which comes from analysing social questions 
with an awareness that all involved, oneself not excepted, are prone 
to error. A willingness to admit in advance the possibility that one 
might be mistaken might lessen the shock to Conservatives who 
sometimes have to face this after the event. At present, Conserva- 
tives a to regard original sin as a sword with which to impale 
psec io as emai with socialists impaled on aa 
horn and Conservatives on the other. 


Two Bases of Inequality 


Conservatism is about inequality. The justification of the stratif- 
cation of society is central to most Conservative thinking about 
politics. It is usually oe in the course of describing the 
organic unity of society. The corollary is that the attempt to alter 
an organic body would be unnatural and bloody. In an organic 
society, people share a community of interest, though not as equals. 
Their rights and duties differ, as do their privileges. In its classic 
form, there is little concern with individual merit; merit is recog- 
nised, as in the cloister memorial to an eighteenth-century Christ 
Church scout, by an acknowledgment that an individual has 

rformed the duties of his station. Society defines the station as 
well as the duties. 

This system is in sharp contrast to the economist’s picture of 
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society, in which each person, as an individual, competes against 
others in the market-place. Inequalities result not from inheritance 
but from differential abilities in satisfying the demands of the 
market. An individual, in a sense, is worth what he earns. The 
task of the state is not to interfere with the game; it is simply to 
police the conduct of the contestants, so that all may have an 
opportunity to climb up the ladder of success as far as their 
individual abilities permit. For the state to go further, and attempt 
to live off the earnings of individuals would be immoral, though it 
must be tolerated a little. The emphasis throughout is upon an 
individual’s obligation to make the most of himself, and his right to 
enjoy the fruits of his labours, and to transmit his position on the 
ladder to his posterity. 

In a sense, the foregoing illustrates the different interests joined 
together by the Conservative by alliance of the old aristocracy 
to new wealth. Just as individuals are not equal, it would appear ° 
at present that the two viewpoints are not equally represented within 
the party. The economic model is much more emphasised than 
the organic model.’ One of the implications of an organic theory 
of society is that it is a duty of its heads to arrange to meet the needs 
of the whole, including the less favoured parts. But Conservatives, 
in so far as they recognise such obligations, seem often to suggest that 
they are priceless; to convert the assistance of a close-knit community 
into material goods would be to corrupt human relations—and, of 
course, to go against the canons of the economic order. For while 
a few Conservative writers may be conjuring up happy images of 
feudal relations, many others are ry i at propagating a picture of 
Britain as a society where everybody has his price—and earns it in 
the market. It is impossible to guess what may be the cumulative 
effect of the current emphasis upon the rights of the surtax payer 
rather than his duties. The broad oak of Conservative social 
sm since 1951 has been to meet many claims for community 

acilities. Recent increases in welfare charges, combined with sur- 
tax grants, may well be no more than a tactical withdrawal. As 
fast as arguments on principle are likely to be cited for more 
inequality, arguments in terms of electoral market forces are likely 


to be produced on the other side. 


One must occasionally deal sharply with some manifest and 
latent contradictions in Conservative thought because Conservatives 


2 This may simply reflect a greater sense of security among those who live by their 
inherited status. 
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themselves are unwilling to do so. While socialists gleefully spend 
their energies in hunting out false doctrine in their own ranks, Con- 
servatives prefer to claim that their absence of principles saves them 
from worrying about differences of principle within the party. This, 
of course, implies that the revolts now being staged in Parliament 
on measures of criminal punishment are simply differences of taste. 

Doctrines do sometimes peck out from behind the facade of 
generalities which is meant to pass as the Government’s programme. 
There is a large measure of agreement within the party, particularly 
on highly important principles of foreign policy ad economic 
affairs. Without such agreement, the party could not endure. But 
the tensions within the party aid it too. They stimulate in some 
areas the development of alternative policies. For a party which has 
survival as its goal, by adaptation if necessary, it is important that 
there be alternatives at hand, so that in the shoals of politics the 
party is not suddenly left high and dry. For instance, if the Labour 
Party had had a socialist alternative to nationalising industries at 
hand a decade ago, it would probably not be so weakened by 
controversy on this point today. 

The value of the Conservative philosophy cannot be judged by 
itself. If, as Conservatives frequently post we are all prone to 
error, then it would appear necessary to have at least one alternative 
political philosophy ene It is important that these two 
philosophies do not clash absolutely, for if they do, the result, as 
in Italy, can be political instability or immobility. Since the war 
the philosophies of the Conservative and Labour Parties have 5 2 
to work in some ways as complementary units. Labour’s bias 
towards change is a counterweight to Conservatiye attachment to 
the status guo. The Conservative emphasis upon the limited value 
of politics in reforming society is a caution and challenge to socialist 
theoreticians. While Conservatives encourage individual achieve- 
ment and enterprise, socialists champion the claims of the rights of 
underprivileged members of an organic society. Whether the com- 
bination is best for Britain is not a question to which there can be 
an objective answer; it is pre-eminently a question of one’s own 


political philosophy. 
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Tue Lone Revotution. By Raymonp Wituiams. [Chatto and Windus. 
xiv and 369 pp. 30s.] 


Man’s Picture oF His Wortp. By R. E. Money-Kyriz. [Duckworth. 
190 pp. 2Is.} 


Tue world we see is our own creation. It is affected by our own inner 
world. It springs both from the brain, which is separate and individual, and 
from interpretations which are common, which are learnt, are the subject of 
communication, and which together form what may be called our inherited 
social culture. Both these sources can be influenced or altered; and this 
rocess of influencing or altering is properly regarded as a creative process. 
sources have a necessary relation to external reality, but both may 
change that reality in what is its most important peso namely, our 
experience of it. To understand how they determine our ideas of reality is to 
facilitate this creative process. Mr. Money-Kyrle and Mr. Williams share this 
premise. The former’s contribution belongs more to our understanding of the 
individual’s creation of his world-model; he latter more to its social connota- 
tions, to “the interpretations carried by our cultures.” 
be said that it is a valuable and enlightening work. 

The implications for political theory are important. For we are thus 
helped to see how our conception of social reality affects our views about what 
can be done to change it. “The real question, whether the social order 
actually serves our needs, cannot be asked when our social thinking is deter- 
mined by the assumption that it is from the order that we must start.” 
In Britain an authoritarian or hierarchical social order has so largely survived 
that the image of a democratic society has never quite come to life. If this 
democratic image has found expression in certain representative institutions 
of government, there are central areas in the organisation of society which it 
has never penetrated: such are the economic area, and the educational area 
of learning and communication. Its absence there reflects on and modifies 
its operation in the political field. 

This is true quite as much of the conception of society as a market, which 
in the last two centuries has supervened upon the fa of it as a hierarchy. 
Here, too, the subordination of human needs and social relationships to the 
requirements of a given order follows from the assumption that it is the 
natural one, that it reflects social reality. If we start from a system geared to 
production and trading we end with human values determined by market 
values, with a world of which it is true to say that it knows the price of 
everything and the value of nothing. 

This distortion is widely prevalent in our social thinking today. To correct 
it we have to unlearn much of the conventional language in which that 
thinking is carried on. How strange, for instance, that we have no terms for 


Of each it can justly 


the capital and income of society as a whole but only of individuals and lesser 
corporations, so that we tend to think of social expenditure or investment as 
something taken away from the sum total of individual incomes, as somethin 

lost. Or that the cessation of all armament production throughout the wold 
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would mean a vast diminution of “wealth,” disjointed economies, and 
widespread impoverishment. 

But we have to do more than unlearn. We have to perceive the character 
of the distortions. It is particularly here that Mr. Williams’s book performs 
an urgently necessary and immensely valuable service. We have to see that 
there are not nearly enough institutions actively offering a system of demo- 
Reve pam ap We have to appreciate the extent to which the “ upward 
identification and downward keeping in place” of a class society has impressed 
itself on our social and economic system. That our educational structure is 
designed for operatives rather than for responsible citizens, that it is still 
approached from the angle of the needs of the state for trained and conforming 
servants rather than to meet the needs of the individual to lead a full life, 
that it fails to express the culture of our own society, has also to enter into 
our vision of that society. To see that the system of ownership on which 
our Press is based leads to a concentration of power and a Bealls of 
standards is also necessary—and indeed that this is “ something which is 
happening to the whole society.” And we must perceive, too, that the 
relegation of art and culture to the field of “ leisure activities,” extraneous to 
society’s main business of maintaining itself, is a denial of what is central to 
social vitality. 

A revolution has been slowly taking p!ace, however. It is slow and long, 
has its successes and its failures, and the outcome is uncertain. What, above 
all, it demands is that the criterion of social judgment shall be the needs of 
the members of society to lead the fullest and most integrated life of which 
they are or can become capable. No political theory which fails to start from 
this premise can perform any creative service. It is a merit of Mr. Money- 
Kyrle’s book that it shows that the substitution of rational self-knowledge and 
rationality of outlook for fantasy in beliefs and valuations conditions the 
development of such full and integrated life. 

H. R. G. Greaves. 


Sociotocy: A Systematic Intropuction. By Harry M. Joxnson. 
[ Routledge. 689 pp. 42s.] 


Socto.ocy teachers, students, and laymen, intrigued by what is still regarded 
as a new discipline in English academic life, would all like to have a handy 
introductory text which presents the subject’s basic concepts and indicates 
briefly what has been achieved in particular fields of research. None of the 
existing basic texts has succeeded in achieving this object and it must be said 
at once that it is not achieved by Professor Johnson’s text either. Yet this #* 
an important book nonetheless, for what it does is to attempt to present the 
subject-matter of sociology as it appears in the light of the major theoretical 
concepts which have been canvassed by the more important theoreticians 
during the 1950s. This it does better than any of its predecessors and it may 
fairly claim to be the textbook of the early sixties. 

The analysis is cast in terms of “ structural-functionalism” and draws 
heavily on the work of Parsons and Merton. From Parsons Johnson takes 
his analysis of the structural elements and his account of the four major 
functional problems of social system. From Merton he takes the revised 
version of functional analysis. 
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The four functional problems of social systems are named Pattern 
Maintenance and Tension Management, Adaptation, Goal Attainment, and 
Integration, and it is suggested that every society must have some functional 
sub-system for dealing with these problems. On the other hand, the actual 

oupings of people in a society do not exactly correspond to these institutions. 

same function may be served in different societies by different groups and 
the same group may serve several different functions. Simetaien. the 
categorisation of functional problems is the basis on which Johnson organises 
his material. His discussion of kinship and the family is primarily concerned 
with pattern maintenance and tension management, his discussion of the 
economy with adaptation, his discussion of the polity (including both adminis- 
tration and politics) with goal attainment, and his discussion of religion and 
social class primarily with integration. 

Under each heading Johnson mobilises the available evidence from empiri- 
cal research in that field. But one is never very clear what questions he is 
asking about it. Primarily his Parsonian approach leads him to ask questions 
about what is functionally necessary for amy society. But it would be a dull 
book if it confined itself to these questions. It also asks why particular 
patterns are necessary in particular societies and the form of inquiry here is. 
derived from Merton. It assumes that any particular social system has needs 
which are known and that a particular structural item can be judged as 
functional or dysfunctional according to whether or not it is conducive to the 
satisfaction of these needs. Since Merton never gave any coherent account of 
how such needs were to be demonstrated, anyone who adopts his methods is 
likely to be thrown back on his own value judgments. Thus, Johnson’s 
analysis of particular structures is based ultimately on his value judgments, 
those of a fairly humane liberal anti-Communist American academic. There 
is nothing wrong with this except the pretence that no value standpoints are 
taken up. 

The other fault of Johnson’s analysis derives from its Parsonian parentage. 
It has been pointed out many times that Parsons is not the clearest of writers 
and it may well be asked whether the four categories of functional problems 
are more uminating than, say, Malinowski’s when he is analysing secondary 
social institutions. But what is often overlooked is the reason why Parsons is 
not clear. It is not merely a matter of his command of the American 
language. The fact is that all of his categories arise out of his preoccupation 
wih what he calls “the Hobbesian preheat of order” and hence the func- 
tional necessities are the totalitarian necessities of Leviathan. Conflict and 
Change must, in such a scheme of things, become a sub-department of 
Deviance. The next step in sociology must surely be based a the recog- 
nition that social systems are not so systematic that they exclude conflict and 
change entirely. n theory takes this step beyond Parsons we shall get a 
textbook which is more than a gloss on Hobbes. 

On the other hand, until we do and provided that its theoretical commit- 
ments are recognised, Johnson’s book will be a useful guide to the student 
who has already found his way into the subject and wishes to deepen his 
knowledge of it, for whatever the Parsonian interpretations, there is contained 
in these pages an introduction to some of the really crucial research which has 
been going on recently coupled with excellent bibliographies with the aid of 


which the student may pursue his studies further. 
Joun Rex. 
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TELEVISION AND THE Poxiticat Imace. A study of the impact of television 
on the 1959 General Election. By JosepH TrenaMan and Denis 
McQuait. [Methuen. 287 pp. 30s.] 


Orrten the scope of a book turns out.to be narrower than its title suggests: 
here, however, is one of which the scope turns out to be considerably wider. 
It deals with much more than television on the one hand, and with much 
more than the “ political image” on the other. It is, in fact, a fairly compre- 
hensive study of the reactions of the electors to the 1959 general election 
campaign, with television playing only a part—though an important part—in 
the story. The authors—the head of the television research unit of the 
University of Leeds and an assistant in that unit—set out to discover what 
happened, “ during the brief interval of nineteen days between the opening of 
the campaign and the poll, and how far television was responsible for it.” 
Fortunately they took a broad view of their task; and so their findings have 
a wider range, a deeper penetration, and a greater interest than might have 
been expected. 

The inquiry, however, was confined to only two of the 630 constituencies 
participating in the election. Moreover, the two chosen—Pudsey and West 
Leeds—are adjacent, are both borough seats, and are both in a single highly 
industrialised area. They are therefore not typical of the country as a whole, 
and the 701 electors interviewed, though locally a nearly random sample, are 
nowhere hear a random sample of the national electorate, of which they 
constitute little more than one in 40,000. The authors say: “A question 
which should be faced squarely is: how far can these findings be said to be 
applicable to other parts of the country? ”; but in fact they do not face the 
question, passing on at once to other matters. One understands the pressing 
practical considerations that led to such a limited choice, but must note how 
untypical the chosen area is, how little it has in common with, for example, 
the sparsely populated rural areas of Suffolk or Somerset, or the highlands of 
Scotland, or even with London and the home counties. The authors’ failure 
to take account of this is the more remarkable in that they are generally well 
aware of the limitations on the precision of their results*and commendably 
candid and modest in their conclusions. 

Further, the authors seem undecided how to treat the Liberals. Occasion- 
ally they are mentioned, but mostly they seem to be forgotten. Clearly there 
are many matters in which the chief interest lies in a comparison between 
the two big parties, Conservative and Labour; but the resurgence of the 
Liberal Party—at this 1959 election it put forward candidates in well over a 
third of the constituencies, and gained nearly a million extra votes—seems to 
call for more systematic attention than it here receives. The authors, in fact, 
admit that “This study has been less than fair to the Liberals.” Rather 
rashly, however, they go on to assert that “ The Liberals are a compromise 

arty in terms of the Conservative-Labour division,” though they qualify this 
oy adding that “They may also have a characteristic image of their own 


which we have not been able to pursue in this study.” 

The statistical methods employed, of which a fairly full account is given, 
do not lend themselves to summarisation in a short review: neither does the 
narrative of the course of the investigation, interesting though it is. We turn 
accordingly to the conclusions reached. Here are a few of the more notable. 
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The authors find that the inter-election years are more important in pro- 
ducing changes of opinion in the electorate than is the general election 
we however intensive, the arg oe almost entirely accounted for 
before the opening of the campaign. is bears out the conclusion reached 
years ago, from practical experience, by the present reviewer. According to 
the pe a while the intention of the party broadcasts was persuasion, the 
effect was merely that the electorate came to know more of the proposals of 
the politicians: a humbling conclusion for ardent propagandists! 

owever, the authors suggest that “the most effective persuasion will be 
that which, working within the broad features of the party image, presents 
both sides of an argument and does not shrink from a certain amount of 
self-criticism. . . . A phenomenon of broadcasting is that all of the election 
programmes, especially those on television, reach almost equal numbers of the 
supporters of both major parties. 49 per cent. of the normal audience for any 
given party television broadcast were intending supporters of the other party.” 

It is reassuring to learn that “Attitudes were found to be extremely 
stable, even over a period of intense propaganda like an election campaign. 

. A highly significant screening effect separates exposure to the campaign 
from changes in strength or direction of attitude. ... The electorate was not - 
influenced directly in its voting or political attitudes . . . by the amount of 
the political campaign to which it was exposed. ... There is fairly stron 
ground for believing that changes of political attitude are the result of 
independent, personal judgments acting upon information partly taken in 
from the campaign.” 

A curious point made by the authors is that B.B.C. viewers are generall 
better educated and more interested in serious programmes than are I.T.V. 


viewers. They are also more Conservative. Labour viewers display a marked 
preference for I.T.V. ea. 


It is to be regretted that the authors have followed the deplorable practice 
of relegating notes to the end of the book: this is most inconvenient, and 
involves much waste of the serious reader’s time. There is some misuse of 
words: “critical” for “ adverse,” “ disinterest” for “lack of interest,” and, 
very curiously, “ partial out” for “ parcel out.” There is a fairly index, 
but a book of this type needs an exceptionally good index. Incidentally, 
there are a score or so of mistakes in the alphabetical order of the index items. 

Nevertheless, when all criticisms have been made, the final verdict must be 
that this is a very valuable book, packed full of interesting information and 
pertinent comment. Its wealth of facts, figures, and findings should make it 
extremely useful, not only to party organisers and television programme 

lanners, but also to everyone who is concerned with electoral problems and 
the political health of the community. Apart from all technicalities and 
questions of detail,yit is heartening to note the authors’ tribute to “the long 
tradition of impartiality and integrity in British broadcasting,” and the 
excellent effect it has had on the attitude of electors; also their conclusion 
that “the elector approaches the campaign with an assumption that his 
political decision, if it has not already been made, is going to be made 
privately, independent of any persuasion so far as he can manage it. What 
he is looking for in a political party is a capacity to govern.... He is 
looking for a whole, coherent policy, for a general picture of what the party 
as a whole stands for, and it is this general impression, and not particular 
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items of policy, that weigh most with him.” So long as that remains true, 
we have no need to be pessimistic about the future of British democracy. 


J. F. S. Ross. 


PARLIAMENT AND Pusiic OwnersHi?. By A. H. Hanson.  [ Cassell. 


248 pp. 30s.] 


A coop deal has already been written on the relations between Parliament, 
Ministers, and the nationalised industries, but Mr. Hanson has much to say 
that is both new and interesting in this book, which was commissioned by 
the Hansard Society. 

He begins by expounding the general gr vee of reconciling the efficient 
administration of public administration with democratic control before moving 
to the special problems of public enterprise. During the inter-war years there 
was a widespread belief that nationalised industries could be run without 
political intervention, and that the public corporation should be an auto- 
nomous institution. Such an idea is quite incompatible with a rational 
conception of democracy, but in rv case it was rendered obsolete by the 
concern with national ing which emerged in the post-war period, since 
this made it essential for the nationalised industries to conform with the 
Government’s general economic policy and programme. Although there has 
undoubtedly been a change of attitude, Mr. Hanson is overstating the change 
when he suggests that the history of private enterprise in Britain since 1946 
could be written under the title: “‘ The Decline and Fall of the Autonomous 
Public Corporation.” The public corporation was certainly not conceived by 
the Labour Governments of 1945-51 as being autonomous; it was conceived 
as being subject to ministerial control or decision at certain key points and of 
having a high degree of independence in matters of lesser importance. 

Mr. Hanson challenges the validity of this notion on grounds both of 
principle and of practice. He thinks there is dissatisfaction among the 
members of all the parliamentary parties at the severe limitations on the 
rights of M.P.s to question Ministers about the nationalised industries and he 
considers that there should be no limits to such questions. “The fact is,” he 
says, “that the Government cannot divest itself of responsibility for any 
aspect of the performance of a nationalised industry, whether it be ——— 
as one of ‘ general policy’ or ‘commercial judgment’ or ‘ day-to-day adminis- 
tration’” (p. 112). On this assumption—and it is an assumption—he argues 
that it is impossible to place precise limits on ministerial responsibility. Yet 
at present, by virtue of a convention which he believes to be unsound and is 
ignored behind the scenes, the Government is able to disclaim any share or 
responsibility for decisions which it has either influenced or even compelled 
the Boards to make. The result is that responsibilities are not clearly defined, 
and Parliament, Ministers, and the Boards are often uncertain of the part 
they should play. 

The author believes that any clear-cut division of responsibility between 
Ministers and the public corporations is quite impracticable, for several 
reasons. It is impossible to prevent Ministers from having close and frequent 
consultations with the chairmen of the Boards, and once this is conceded, 
the line which separates the things which are Caesar’s from those which are 
not becomes blurred and indistinguishable. Another reason, he asserts, is that 
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the Government will always get blamed if things are going wrong with a 
nationalised industry, and take the credit if they are doing well. This seems 
a somewhat dubious proposition. Do people really feel that Mr. Macmillan 
and his colleagues are to be applauded for the achievements of the B.B.C. or 
B.E.A.? Or blamed because there is a surplus of coal and a deficit on the 
N.C.B.’s trading account? 

But assuming that it is correct, where does it lead? Obviously to full 
ministerial answerability to Parliament for every aspect of a nationalised 
industry. Mr. Hanson accepts and, indeed, advocates this. He goes further 
and asks “‘ should we not decide to cut the Gordian knot by simply abandon- 
ing a ‘public corporation’ idea that has become little more than an 
inconvenient and frustrating constitutional fiction? ” (p. 215). At this point 
Mr. Hanson’s attack falters, his tone becomes less confident, and his proposals 
much less clear. 

The arguments in favour of straightforward departmental operation of the 
nationalised industries are, he writes, very much stronger than the original 
advocates of the public corporation were willing to admit. But this would 
involve major modifications of the ordinary departmental pattern. “To 
impose detailed estimating and a procedures, to give the Treasury ‘ 
control of establishments, to introduce ordinary departmental rules about the 
making of contracts, etc., would be fatal... . Furthermore, there is still the 
view to be considered that full ministerial responsibility, which is the sine 
qua non of departmentalisation and indeed one of its purposes, would 
inevitably reduce commercial flexibility below the essential minimum ” (. 218). 
These are, however, negative propositions; and we are left wondering whether, 
and if so how far, it would be possible to have departmental administration 
of a nationalised industry without it being subject to civil service regulations 
regarding its staff and Treasury control over wages and salaries. The Post 
Office, after many years of effort, has just secured a limited degree of financial 
freedom; but this is far less than that possessed by the public corporations. 
(See the article by the present reviewer, “‘ A New Deal for the Post Office,” 
in The Political Quarterly for April-June 1961.) In the end, Mr. Hanson 
appears to reject the departmental solution, and asks: “ Would it not be 
possible to preserve the form and something of the spirit of the public 
corporation and yet hold the nationalised industry entirely responsible to its 
Minister, thus abolishing the artificial distinction between general policy and 
day-to-day administration and putting an end to the present equivocal Board- 
Minister Parliament relationship? This possibility is at least worth consider- 
ing” (p. 221). Such a compromise clearly raises many questions of great 
difficulty and complexity which the author does not examine. 

Parliament and Public Ownership is a lively and stimulating book which 
is well worth reading. Mr. Hanson has an agreeable style which makes his 
work easy to read; fle has for — made a thorough study of public enterprise 
both at home and abroad; and he cites many relevant examples of overseas 
practices and experience. He is at his best as a pungent critic of muddled 
ideas and confused thinking. As a proponent of reform he tends to be 
somewhat vague and tenuous. The present work is nonetheless an important 
contribution to an important subject. 


W. A. Rosson. 
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Tue Supreme Commann, 1914-1918. By Lorp Hankey. [Allen and 
Unwin. 2 Vols. 906 pp. 84s.] 


“Ir you once lose hold of Hanky-Panky, = are done, absolutely done! ” 
Thus General Sir Henry Wilson, when C.1.G.S. in 1918. More sedate, but 
equally flattering, references to Lord Hankey’s indispensability are printed on 
the dust-jacket, or judiciously introduced into the narrative. e textual 
source of the former is not given, which makes them more intriguing when 
we consider what laurel leaves they bestow. Balfour tells us that “ Without 
Hankey we should not have won the war”; Asquith wants Hankey to know 
“that you have been in the true sense what Carnot was called—‘ the organiser 
of victory’”; Lloyd George admittedly contents himself with deciding that 
“he was as essential to our success in the war as any man.” Since the 
author, in an odd concluding chapter, awards his own victory prizes and 
decides that “Lloyd George was the man who won the war,” this cooler 
praise must have been disappointing. 

Nevertheless, the eulogies are impressive. Are they justified by the story 
in The Supreme Command? The outsider can only give a partial answer. 
The book is entirely concerned with the state’s administrative and executive 
business when conducted at Cabinet level, and it is confined to the first world 
war and the years immediately before. It is also monumentally dull, being 
crammed full of detail, and thus lacking in scale or perspective, and revealin 
little that was not already known. We must certainly admit that Lord 
Hankey is a great public servant; seven years as Secretary of the Committee 
of Imperial Defence, and nearly twenty as Secr to the Cabinet, are 
evidence enough. His capacity for regulating the conduct of official business 
is equally unique. Asquith’s comment is in An the aptest. He also is a very 
poor chronicler. There is a common assumption that men who live close to 
important events, or participate in what used to be called “the making of 
history,” can record and interpret what took place. This is rarely so, because 
the discretion proper to their office prevents them from publishing revelations, 
or explaining mysteries round which error and confusion may have grown. 

Lord Hankey quotes extensively from a letter he wrote to Lloyd George 
in 1930, in which 1 asks advice on whether “before it is too late I ought to 
compile a record of my experiences in the great war.” He adds, in a manner 
reminiscent of those classic authors whose injunctions adorn his chapter 
headings, “ Lord Balfour frequently urged me to do so as a duty to posterity.” 
Hankey feels, however, “considerable repugnance in withdrawing the veil 
from even a portion of my official life.” Lloyd George urged him to conquer 
his inhibitions and to tell his tale. The result is, however, neither autg- 
biography, nor a dissection of government machinery, nor an account of 
events or of the political and military leaders closely involved in them. 

The most useful aspect of the book is its unconscious revelation of the 
atmosphere and nature of government business as seen by a loyal official, who 
nevertheless declared he exercised influence by “ insinuating my ideas to each 
member privately.” The recurring theme is meetings of the C.I.D., the War 
Council, and War Cabinet; the picture constantly before the reader’s eyes is 
the Cabinet room in Downing Street, its members often tired, anxious, even 
uncertain, with Asquith’s sanguine temperament, Balfour’s detachment, and 
Lloyd George’s energy providing Sees the Secretary knowing, assiduous, 
tireless in. memoranda, perfectly skilled in reducing prolixity to concision in 
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his account of what had passed; retiring to his room at Whitehall Gardens, 
driving his pen over the paper (one recalls Sir Arthur Bryant's description of 
Pepys), dictating, arranging, always available, constant in attendance; returning 
late to his Surrey home, from which he could hear the Flanders guns. 

All this has a considerable psychological interest. The pervasive effect of 
senior permanent officials on chose whose authority, though nearly absolute, 
may be brief, is an element in government that is still landequualy studied. 
With due respect to Lord Hankey, I suggest he exaggerates his direct in- 
fluence;' he admits in fact that various schemes of his were rejected. 
Nevertheless, in coming to regard Hankey as indispensable, Ministers must 
have absorbed many of his views. 

The author thrice claims that the Supreme Command as executed by the 
War Council and Cabinet, the Imperial War Cabinet, the War Policy Com- 
mittee, and even occasionally by the “Committee of Prime Ministers,” 
“closely resembled the Committee of Imperial Defence.”” This comparison is 
surely arguable. The former decided, or, as the author puts it of Lloyd 
George’s Cabinet, was “dictatorship in commission”; the latter advised, 
though doubtless expertly, and thus often got its way. The distinction should 
be maintained in the government process. If it is not, the true value of each 
decreases. The C.I.D., for example, eventually fathered today’s Joint Planning 
Staff, whose value sterns from its skill in answering difficult questions about 
defence requirements; indeed a post (1945) war Staff wrote one of the best 
statements of economic policy as affected by these requirements, even though 
this task was outside its normal function. The Defence Committee of the 
Cabinet may or may not have made recommendations to the Cabinet as a 
whole after reading this statement. The point is that the J.P.S. concentrated 
on the requirement, and avoided policy-making. 

The C.I.D. before 1914 clearly did influence policy. Service members, 
particularly Fisher, succeeded in their aim of giving priority to an imperial 
strategy whereby the security, and by implication the extension of Britain’s 
overseas possessions, was more important than maintaining the European 
balance of power. Only Haldane understood the real strategic problem, which 
was that the enemy (always seen as Germany, and, since the Agadir crisis of 
1911, the impending foe) would have to be beaten in the field and not in his 
few colonies, or in some obscure corner of Asia Minor. 

Haldane created a Continental army which for the first and only time in 
British history was ready to fight when war came. Everybody else was 
obsessed with sideshows, from which Lloyd George believed “ we had always 
done well.” This view of history has still not been thoroughly contested, 
although Professor Thornton’s impressive study The Imperial Idea and Its 
Enemies has corrected some of the worst fallacies. All that one can say here 
is that the power of, the imperial idea meant that both world wars saw a 
continuous struggle between the peripheral and Continental strategies. In the 
first war this was between Easterners (Gallipoli, Salonika, Italy, to say nothing 
of East and West Africa), and Westerners (the Western Front). 

Between 1914 and 1918 Lloyd George, Churchill, and Fisher on one side, 
Haldane, Robertson, and Haig on the other, were locked in an almost dialec- 
tical struggle about which strategy would win. Kitchener remains an 
ambiguous figure as far as his strategic concepts were concerned. The waste 
of Haldane’s talents was tragic. He was the only member of a Cabinet who 
had the intellect and imagination to understand the military power of modern 
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Germany. All that Lord Hankey has to say of his disappearance from the 
Government in 1915, is that Unionist leaders told Asquith that the price of 
their participation in his coalition would be Haldane’s absence from it. The 
price was paid, and in blood. As late as 1917 Lloyd George was convinced 
that “ our proper course in the war was to concentrate on Turkey, as there is 
little hope of achieving definite success’ on the Western Front.” One can 
accept that the terrible tactical problems of the latter strengthened enthusiasm 
for the former. The fact remains that the enemy sat in France and not in the 
Near East, and did so until 1918, when he marched home. 

One does not know what Lord Hankey really thinks about this conflict. 
His comment on Gallipoli was: “If the Dardanelles was a failure as a 
strategical offensive, it may justly be considered as a splendid example of the 
offensive-defensive.” This mysterious observation may fitly conclude a review 
of an odd and disappointing publication. 

AnTHONY VERRIER. 


Economic Arp to UNDERDEVELOPED CounTrigs. By F. Bennam. [ Oxford 
University Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
121 pp. 12s. 6d.] 


InpIAN Economic Poticy anp Devetopment. By P. T. Bauer. [Allen 
and Unwin. 152 pp. 16s.] 


How much aid, on what terms, in what manner, and to which countries 
should it be extended? These are the basic and highly topical questions with 
which these two books deal, though in vastly different ways. Professor 
Benham, in a most lucid, cogent, and humane essay, covers the whole field. 
Professor Bauer’s more controversial and doctrinaire tract approaches the 
subject in the context of India’s Second Five-Year Plan. But the books are 
more than complementary to one another. Professor Bauer’s study being a 
revised and a version of United States Aid and Indian Economic 
Development, which was published in the U.S.A. in 1959, Professor Benham 
has had the opportunity of refuting the former’s central confusion. 

Aid to India should be curtailed, Professor Bauer argues, so long as she 
pursues policies of a socialistic character which, owing to their disregard for 
economic realities, could only be made to succeed by the adoption of 
communist methods. Professor Benham naturally condemns this as “a 
monstrous proposal.” His reason, however, is not that he rejects the prin- 
ciple of refusing aid to communist countries, but that he does not believe 
India is likely to join their ranks. In fact he holds that aid should be denied™ 
to all totalitarian countries, including those dictatorships which have been 
taken under the wing of the U.S.A. He covers himself against the possible 
argument that it might be only prudent to try to prevent a country from 
going communist, partly by acknowledging that some countries may find it 
necessary to introduce a measure of government control and state enterprise, 
and partly by pointing out the limitations of economic blackmail. 

Professor Bauer’s case against Indian economic planning rests on his claim 
that there is no general unemployment of resources, but curiously he never 
advances any pat ie of substance in support of this contention. He main- 
tains that the large-scale deficit financing under the Second Five-Year Plan, 
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involving the creation of money to cover nearly a third of the total outlay, 
failed to marshal any untapped resources because there were none available. 
In consequence of this, and not simply because of bad planning in other 
respects or because of accidental factors like bad harvests, the inflationary 
pressures were far stronger than was anticipated, while the drain on foreign 
reserves assumed alarming proportions. The only possible way to make 
effective the system of pom introduced would be to extend it to embrace 
the detailed control of consumption and the direction of labour; and this 
would require a totalitarian régime to enforce. To show that this outcome 
is not out of the question, he quotes a number of statements by Indian 
planners, economists, and politicians. His sharpest strictures are reserved for 
the Indian decision to build the three large steel mills at the same time. 
There is certainly a case to be made against much of the Indian Government’s 
handling of these projects, but he never attempts to develop it. Professor 
Benham, however, regards the Indian decision as basically right, whatever the 
mistakes in its execution. 

Professor Bauer has very much overstated his case, and thereby distracted 
attention—his own included—from many of the valid criticisms he makes 
about Indian planning methods. He himself appears to be aware of the 
shortcomings to judge from his introductory remarks, and from the pains he 
takes to make his Snine recommendations on the administration of aid to 
India on a reduced but regular scale seem reasonable. 

Even so, the kinds of strings he would attach to any aid programme have 
a distinctly political quality. To be sure, Professor Benham also envisages 
strings, but of a rather different kind. Provided a country respects basic 
human rights and freedoms, he would countenance aid subject only to con- 
ditions designed to reduce waste to a minimum. He proposes the r Shaved 
of independent advisory committees, which would include international 
experts, to act as watch-dogs in recipient countries. While recognising the 
— limitations on the effectiveness of such bodies, he considers that only 

y some such device can the interests of all parties be safeguarded. In 
particular, he is looking for a way of encouraging greater recourse to outright 
grants which are widely suspected of having hidden strings, as opposed to 
oans, which impose a heavier burden on the aided economy. 

Most underdeveloped countries would probably prefer to receive their aid 
through the United Nations. Professor Benham, however, does not recom- 
mend using this channel, presumably because of the number of totalitarian 
régimes represented in it. His preference is evidently for the kind of mulkti- 
lateral approach now being adopted by North America and Western Europe 
in the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development, which is 
being set up as the successor to OEEC (itself created to deal with Marshall 
Aid). Portugal is one‘of the members of the Development Assistance Group 
which is laying the groundwork for OECD, but Professor Benham evidently 
does not take exception to totalitarian states dispensing aid. After showing 
that Soviet aid is usually much exaggerated, he ventures the judgment that 
more would be welcome. 

Far and away the most important consideration for Professor Benham is 
the need to increase the scale of aid. More aid has in fact been made available 
in recent years. The total for the OECD countries doubled between the 
periods 1950-55 and 1956-59. But in 1958-59, the net total according to the 
rigorous United Nations definition of aid, which he favours, was $3-5 milliard, 
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excluding Communist bilateral aid. This compares with a requirement of 
$10 milliard a year calculated by the United Nations experts in 1951. This 
fi will still not be closely approached, having regard to the depreciation 
of money values, even should President Kennedy’s ambitious proposals 
materialise for OECD; these are said to ifvolve about $8 milliard a year. 

Nevertheless, the attempt is at last to be made to grapple energetically with 
the problems of FA countries. Some sacrifices will certainly be 
necessary on the part of the contributing countries. Professor Benham 
illustrates these in terms of consequences for the wage-earner and tax-payer. 
But, except for mentioning that the United an gs should have joined the 
Common Market, he does not consider the sacrifices in national sovereignty— 
to put the point bluntly—which are bound to attend any international plan 
for extending aid on a toe scale. Where the receiving end is concerned, he 
makes some constructive points about the advantages of regional planning and 
economic integration between underdeveloped countries. Seeing that he takes 
the establishment of the OECD and the Development Assistance Group as his 
point of departure, he would have covered his ground more effectively and 
satisfactorily had he examined the implications of these questions more fully 
in his otherwise excellent essay. 

J. C. Hunr. 


A History or Inpia. By Micuart Epwarpes. [Thames and Hudson. 


360 pp. 45s. ] 


Tuts is an admirable book both in presentation and in substance. The style is 
direct and succinct, yet not lacking in polish. The publishers also have done 
their part. There are fifty pages of ioe illustrations and a score of sketch 
maps which are clear and to + point. The printing is excellent. In every 
way it is a pleasure to read. 

Mr. Edwardes aptly observes that many histories of India resemble the 
catalogues of antiquarian booksellers—“ collections of names and titles to 
which are fixed a judgment of value.” He has been determifftd to avoid the 
catalogue—though not the judgment of value—and his determination is vindi- 
cated by the result. It involves much selection and compression, but that is 
the historian’s job. It would be impossible to be comprehensive in only 350 

ges of text, and Mr. Edwardes does not attempt it, yet it is remarkable 

ow much he has been able to pack in. His aim has been to “ give a view 
of the life of the people of India—as well as their conquerors---within the 
framework of political events.” This he does not only in his owx words, but + 
also by citing the testimony of contemporaries. Kosmas Indikopleustes, 
Hsiian-tsang, Abdur Razzak, Babur, Tavernier, and other witnesses are called 
upon to give their evidence and are allowed to speak for themselves through 
the medium of substantial extracts from their writings. The vividness of their 
impressions is not blurred by the interposition of the author. 

The justification for another history of India—apart from merely adding to 
the record—is a fresh interpretation of the past, and this is what Mr. Edwardes 
aims to provide. In thé process, several common and complacent opinions of 
the British role take some hard knocks. The mere quotation of some 
nineteenth-century British views about India now has the impact of an 
indictment. To read Macaulay’s minute on education can be embarrassing; 
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and yet, condescension apart, how shrewd is his analysis and clear his 
conception: “We must at present do our best to form a class who may be 
interpreters between us and the millions whom we govern; a class of persons, 
Indian in blood and colour, but English in taste, in opinions, in morals, and 
in intellect.” The policy was successful. When the time approached for the 
ending of empire, i Indian view was expressed in forceful English—“ Quit 
India.” 

Although Mr. Edwardes gives due attention to the impact on India of the 
British Raj and other alien conquerors, his interpretation is in terms of 
stability rather than change. His view of Indian history is dominated by his 
impression of continuity, despite the waves of invasion and the succession of 
dynasties. This continuity he finds in the — of the Hindus: “ it is their 
religion and the social institution of caste which supply a continuity that is 
found nowhere else.” Here Mr. Edwardes is surely claiming too much. 
That Hindu religion and caste provide an element of continuity is incon- 
testable; but there are others—the natural environment, for instance, or the 
agricultural basis of society. If his intention is only to assert the primacy of 
the Hindu character of Indian society as against the Muslim and British 
impact, it is a point worth making. Other historians have stressed the 
Muslim and British contributions, and it is salutary to see thefn in a different 
perspective. It is well to be reminded that the history of Hinduism is an 
important part, perhaps the most important part, of the history of India, and 
that the great majority of Indians are, as they have been throughout history, 
Hindus. Yet the argument can be carried too far. The Mughal and British 
Empires are no less parts, though perhaps less important parts, of Indian 
history. This, despite Mr. Edwardes’s declared theme, appears very clearly 
from his book. He is too sound a scholar to permit a theory to distort the 
facts. The continuity of Hindu India has culminated in a secular state which 
has legislated against untouchability; which contains one of the largest Muslim 
populations in the world; and which is led by a Brahmin Prime Minister who 
thinks in English. 

There is undoubtedly continuity in this development, which Mr. Edwardes 
succeeds in conveying. India has shown a remarkable capacity for absorption. 
If Mr. Edwardes holds that, in the process, Hindu India has remained un- 
changed, this is patently not so: India is not Hindustan. If he is simply 
arguing that Hindu religion and the caste system are one of the major 
elements of Indian history, nobody doubts it. Obscurity on this point does 
not, however, detract from the merits of his book. Although he begins and 
ends with observations on the theme of continuity through Hinduism, he 
takes care to see that the other elements of Indian history receive the attention 
that they deserve, and in so doing, has provided an exceptionally good 
introduction to India %n all her variety. 

Saut Roses. 


Jomo Kenyatra. By Grorce Dexr. [Gollancz. 223 pp. 2ls.] 


Tus book is, of course, timely. It is not a very good book—fairly good 
would be an accurate and fair description of it; but it should be read by 
everyone who considers himself er responsible politically to vote at 
parliamentary elections. Mr. Delf knows the facts, the historical background 
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in Kenya, which uced Mau Mau and Jomo Kenyatta; he presents them 
to the reader moderately and objectively; it is a respectable, adequate book. 
If you read it, you will see what produced Mau Mau and Kenyatta, though 
the exact relationship between Mau Mau and Kenyatta remains obscure. 

Even a respectable, moderately accurate book about Kenya will make the 
angels—and a reviewer who is no angel—weep. It is a shameful story, and 
the shame belongs not to the Kikuyu and Kenyatta, but solely to the Kenya 
white settlers, the Kenya Government, the British Government, and to you 
and to me. In 1921 the white ulation of Kenya was 9,651, of whom 3,851 
were females and 2,112 were children. 1,300 were “ farmers” or “ settlers,” 
ie., they farmed in the “ White Highlands,” the most fertile land in the 
colony which had been alienated to 4 The black population numbered 
about two and a half million. The Government spent £22 per child of school 
age on the education of the white children and 1s. per child of school age on 
the education of the black children. The black population paid £658,414 in 
direct taxation, the non-black paid £25,542. The Government spent nearly 
twice as much on maintaining the prisons and five times as much on main- 
taining the police as they did on educating Africans. Every black male over 
the age of sixteen had to register under the Registration Act and carry a 
certificate of identity. These regulations acted like the infamous pass laws of 
South Africa, made it difficult for a black man to find employment except 
on a white man’s farm on the white man’s terms. The black man was 
forbidden by“law to grow coffee and the direct taxation was used as a means 
of forcing him to work for wages on the white man’s farm. 

The social system of Kenya was therefore based upon a form of economic 
slavery, in which the white man was master and the black man was a slave. 
The slave had no political rights, no representation in the government of the 
country, and was, as soon became clear in 1921, forbidden to agitate for any 
change in the economic or political system. The white settler, on the other 
hand, had two representatives in the legislative council and exercised 
considerable influence upon the Government. 

In June 1921 a black man, a Kikuyu, called Harry Thuku, a telephone 
operator, founded the Young Kikuyu Association, in order*to agitate for 
reforms. The Government immediately sacked the telephone operator, and, 
when he continued his agitation and received considerable support from the 
Kikuyu, they arrested him. A crowd gathered outside his prison, one-third 
of the crowd being women. They refused to disperse and after waiting all 
night some of them made a rush for the prison door. The police opened fire 
and killed twenty-five men and women, wounding many more; not a single 

liceman or prison guard was injured. Harry Thuku, who was never 

rought before a court to be tried on any charge whatsoever, was exiled to 
Kismayu on the Somali frontier and detained there for eight years. 

Harry Thuku’s Association became the Kikuyu Central Association and in 
1925 Jomo Kenyatta, a mission-educated Christian Kikuyu, became an official 
of the Association and took up political work. The Kikuyu considered that 
they obtained little or no redress for their political and economic grievances 
oa in 1929 Kenyatta was sent to England to lay those grievances before the 
British Government. His mission was entirely unsuccessful. The govern- 
ment of Kenya was still a white oligarchy. The black man was still without 
political power and, if he asked for it, was condemned as “an agitator.” He 
was kept firmly in a subordinate economic, political, and educational position. 
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In 1954 the annual sum spent on primary education of a Range child was 
£49 6s., of an African child 3s.; in 1953 the average annual income of a 
European was £660, of an African £27. One need not go outside these facts 
to find the explanation of Kenyatta’s subsequent career and of Mau Mau. 

In 1946 Kenyatta returned to Kenya. He had spent over sixteen years in 
England; he had studied at the London School of Economics and had married 
an Englishwoman. He had an interview with the Governor to whom he said 
that he wanted to take an active part in politics. All that the Governor could 
find to say to this African nationalist, this Kikuyu upholder of liberty, 
equality, fraternity, was to tell him to go into local government. In 1946, as 
in 1921, the Kenya Government, instigated and manipulated by a few thousand 
white settlers, denied to the black Africans any vestige of liberty, equality, or 
fraternity in economics, politics, education, or social life, and treated as a 
seditious criminal any African who “ agitated”’ for political reform. In 1947 
Jomo Kenyatta followed in the footsteps of Harry Thuku in 1921 and ended 
in the same way. He became president of the Kenya African Union, and the 
object of the Union was political agitation. What the Union and Kenyatta 
were agitating for was that “ Africans should be treated as human beings with 
their own rights,” and, when in 1952 Kenyatta was arrested and put on his 
trial, he stated the truth—damning to Government and settlers—when he 
said: “ We feel that this case, from our point of view, has been so arranged 
as to make scapegoats of us in order to strangle the Kenya African Union, 
the only African political organisation which fights for the rights of the 
African people.” 

The trial of Kenyatta was, of course, concerned with Mau Mau. Mau 


Mau was a barbarous, murderous, secret Kikuyu society. It was officially 
banned by the Government in 1950, but at the time of its banning it had not 
resorted to murder. It was on October 20, 1952, two years later, that the 
Governor proclaimed a State of Emergency and had Jomo Kenyatta arrested 
together with 182 other Africans. To what extent Kenyatta — and 


directed Mau Mau operations it is impossible to be certain, but Mau Mau 
was the inevitable result, not of Kenyatta, but of the treatment of the Kenya 
Africans by the Kenya Government and white settlers. 

Kenyatta was condemned and has, like Harry Thuku, already served nine 
years of “ detention” or exile in the remote Frontier District. And the most 
significant facts are the following. It was one week after the declaration of 
the emergency and the arrest of Kenyatta that Mau Mau first killed a white 
settler. It took the Government four years of military operations to suppress 
Mau Mau. By the end of that time Mau Mau had killed thirty-two white 
civilians, sixty-three members of the security forces, and nearly 2,000 Africans. 
“By contrast, 11,503 Mau Mau were killed by soldiers and police, and 
hundreds more hanged.” 

I can add a personal note which is not irrelevant to the history of Mau 
Mau and Harry Thuku and Kenyatta. In 1920, at the request of Sidney 
Webb, I had become secretary of the Labour Party Advisory Committee on 
Imperial Questions. The chairman was Charles Roden Buxton and among 
the members were Norman Leys and W. McGregor Ross, who had both been 
Government servants in Kenya. We were greatly concerned by the treatment 
of the Africans in Kenya, the denial to them of the most elementary economic, 
political, or social rights. We worked out with the greatest care and in con- 
siderable detail a programme of political reforms calculated to improve the 
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economic conditions of the Africans, educate them, and train them in the 
difficult art of governing. We knew what we were talking about for we had 
had considerable experience in administering colonial territories and Leys and 
Ross knew the local conditions and problems of Kenya inside out. This 
Ss was embodied in a pamphlet-which was stigted and published 

y the Labour Party as its official policy which it would put into practice as 
soon as it came into power. In 1929 the Labour Party came into power and 
Sidney Webb, who nine years before had induced me to become secretary of 
the Advisory Committee, became Secretary of State for the Colonies in 
MacDonald’s Cabinet. In those days the budget of a Crown Colony had to 
be laid on the table of the House of Commons and required the approval of 
Parliament. When the Kenya budget was laid on the table we scrutinised it 
carefully in our committee. We found that it provided considerable sums for 
the education of white children and for the provision of roads from European 
estates to the railway, the sums provided for the education of African children 
were nugatory and nothing was provided for roads in or to the native reserves. 
The committee decided that Buxton and I should go to Webb and urge him 
to implement the declared official policy of the Labour Party by insisting that 
the Kenya budget should make more adequate provision for native education 
and that at least as much should be spent on roads for the reserves as for the 
white settlers. Webb asked us to meet him one afternoon in the House of 
Lords when it was not sitting (he was then Lord Passfield), and Buxton and I 
sat for over an hour with him in that august Chamber on the red leather seats 
arguing with him and trying to convince him of how important it was that 
the La Party should carry out its obligations to Africans. What we were 
asking him to do was to begin to make those reforms which over twenty years 
later Kenyatta was still unsuccessfully demanding of a British Government. 
We failed to persuade Webb and the MacDonald Government to carry out 
their promises, and one small step towards Mau Mau and Jomo Kenyatta 
was taken that afternoon in the House of Lords when the Labour Secretary of 
State refused to interfere with the Kenya budget. 


LEonarD Woo tr. 


TANGANYIKA AND INTERNATIONAL TRUsTEESHIP. By B. T. G. Cuipzero. 
[Oxford University Press for R.I.J.A. 286 pp. 38s.] 


Arrican Arrairs: St. Antony’s Papers No. 10. Edited by Kennetu 
Kirxwoop. [Chatto and Windus. 164 pp. 18s.] 


Wuite to Move? By Paut Foster. [Eyre and Spottiswoode. 199 pp. 
25s. ] 


Dr. Cxrpzero’s book is sound background on the development of self- 

ernment in Tanganyika, but it suffers from too much concentration upon 
yas The author may have visited the country he is writing about, 
and may have met e from there, but there is not the slightest indication 
that he has done either. The only breaths of life occur in some characteristic 
quotations from Sir Donald Cameron’s memoirs. Otherwise, the reader is 
trapped in the heavy atmosphere of Command Papers, UN documents, reports 
of committees of inquiry, and the like. For someone who is interested in 
constitutional ‘history, and that alone, the experience may be attractive; but 
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most People who look for enlightenment on the political character of Tanga- 
nyika will be disappointed in what they get from Dr. Chidzero. A great 
chance has been missed. Here is the first ahs on Tanganyika as a political 
—_ and it turns out to be a dull distillation of official reports. 

et one must not be too hard. Dr. Chidzero must not be blamed for not 
writing some other book than that which he set out to write. His interest 
was not primarily in Tanganyika as such, but in a case-study of the trustee- 
ship system. He wanted to discover how Tanganyika’s status as a trust 
territory (and formerly a mandated territory) had affected its progress towards 
self-government, in comparison with the progress made by such near neigh- 
bours as Uganda and Kenya, which were } Se British dependencies. In 
East Africa there was, as it were, a control experiment waiting to be 
appraised. All three territories were under British control, but two were 
colonies and one was a trust territory. What effect had the intervention of 
Geneva and New York in the one case, in comparison with the absence of 
that intervention in the other two? In fact, as it turns out, the sense of a 
control experiment was illusory. Apart from their differences in status, the 
territories differed in racial composition and economic development. Move- 
ments towards self-government in Tanganyika could as plausibly be attributed 
to its shortage of white settlers as to its special status. Again, there was no 
significant difference, except in emphasis, | ora the policies of the British 
Government towards Tanganyika and those advocated by the League of 
Nations and the UN. The Mandates policy of the League was, in the main, 
a reflection of enlightened ~— thinking at the time; so was the British 
Government’s. After the war, the policy of Se UN Trusteeship Council was 
a reflection of the predominance there of ex-colonial and snti-oolenial powers; 
but the British Government’s colonial policy had changed, partly on account 
of the changes in the world at large which had made these anti-colonial 
powers signiicent, and again there was no head-on collision between what the 
Council called for and what the British Government did. So Dr. Chidzero, who 
is clear-headed and careful in his judgments, cannot say that British rule has 
been radically changed by pressure from the League and the UN. He does 
say that the liberal elements within British rule were strengthened by Britain’s 
special international obligations towards Tanganyika; and that seems to be 
true. 

The St. Antony's Papers have previously been confined to Europe and 
Asia; now they turn to Africa, with a collection which, while modest in size 
and disparate in scope, contains some extremely valuable papers. The first 
two in particular, by Wilfred H. Whiteley and Thomas Hodgkin, should be 
read by everyone interested in African nationalism. They are concerned with 
the use of political language. Whiteley shows how difficult it is to translate 
a number of basic potiti¢al terms into Swahili, and how misleading may be a 
European translation of their apparent equivalents in Swahili; Hodgkin, with 
his customary grace and incisiveness, examines some of the concepts a 
by nationalist movements, and concludes that these are more akin to the ideas 
of Rousseau than to those of Marx and Lenin. Two other interesting papers 
are by Humphrey J. Fisher on the Ahmadiyya movement in Nigeria (showin 
how prone to litigiousness and theological niceties Africans may become), an 
by A wn Holdsworth on African Studies in the U.S.S.R. (containing some 
justified asperities on the subservience of Soviet scholars to nakedly political 
ends). The volume is completed by a fairly technical paper on sample surveys 
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amongst Africans, a usefully factual one on the incidence of apartheid in 
South African cities, and a characteristically honest and humble one on the 
political condition of South Africa by E. H. Brookes. 

Paul Foster is a Catholic priest (evidently a convert; he says his father 
and grandfather were Anglican clergymen) who is chaplain at Makerere. 
White to Move? is a series of moral tales drawn from the stages of a long 
journey through the three British dependencies in East Africa. The chapters 
are rather like sophisticated sermons or feature articles in the more intellectual 
religious press: each begins with a piece of fine writing about the scenery, 
proceeds to a description of some social or religious institution, and then 
points the moral in terms of the relations between Africans and white men, 
and God and Man. I found the method tedious and repetitive. Mr. Foster 
might have written a better book if he had been more systematic in his 
approach, or more deliberately philosophical. It is true that the method he 
has used enables him to show how various are the people and the landsca 
of East Africa, but the short self-contained chapters provide little scope for 
development, and leave many issues hanging in the air. An extreme example 
is his chapter “ Indian Invasion,” which takes up the physical presence of the 
Indians in East Africa, raises the issue of their generally poor relations with 
the Africans, but offers no analysis of how this situation may develop or what 
anyone ought to do about it. 

Nevertheless, there are useful and generous things in this book, even 
though the aithor is less than just in his denigration of the church of his 
forebears. 

J. D. B. Mixer. 


Tue Spanish Crvit War. By Hucu Tuomas. [Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
720 pp. 42s.] 


In the twenty-five years since the Army of Africa landed in southern Spain 
to launch one of the bitterest wars in history, a considerable literature has 
grown up around the events that followed. But this literature has been, in 
the main, propaganda and apologia, or simply the memoirs of men who took 
part. Until now, no one appears to have attempted (certainly not in English, 
and so far as I know not in any other language either) to write the serious 
systematic account which the happenings of those tortured and disgraceful 
ears deserve. Mr. Thomas has made the attempt. Young enough not to 
ave been personally involved, yet not too late to be able to talk to many 
of the main participants, he has succeeded remarkably well. A vast amount 
of material has been collected and analysed, the fact sifted from the propa- 
oe and the whole marshalled into readable form with remarkable skill 
or a writer who has not previously written a book on this scale. It is not a 
definitive history—the time for that has not yet come—but it is by far the 
most informative study yet published; if it shows occasional flaws in fact or 
in judgment, these can be readily forgiven in the light of the boldness of its 
conception and the undeniable contribution it makes to knowledge of this 
shattering European experience. 
A generation has passed; there are fathers and mothers and university 
— today who were born after the agony was over and whose earl 
ives were dominated by the greater world agony that followed. How pa 4 
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do they know of the names of those days—of Azafia and Negrin, of Mola 
and Queipo de Llano, of Somosierra and Brunete and Teruel? How much 
can they understand of the passion that swept not only Spain but the world, 
that put a stamp on a generation of intellectuals and politicians? There is 
something of a suggestion in what Mr. Thomas says that not all the involve- 
ment of that generation was necessary or genuine, and he may be partly right. 
Nonetheless, those who allowed themselves to be dragged into a personal 
commitment did so, in most cases, because they viewed the Spanish war 
against the background of gathering terror in Europe and found it giving 
visible form to the torments of their own consciences in a decade when the 
human race was to inflict upon itself the greatest suffering it had known. 
Despite his occasional questioning of these emotional and moral forces, Mr. 
Thomas does not dismiss them, and a reading of the book may explain to 
some younger people why their fathers became so deeply committed. 

Yet to regard these commitments as the central part of the story is to take 
far too narrow a view. The real essence is what happened in Spain itself, 
and what happened in the field of the international jw nebo which con- 
tributed to the defeat of the Republic and so to the start of the second world 
war. Mr. Thomas is at his best on the internal development of Spain, both 
in the first phase from 1931 to 1936 when the seeds of the conflict were sown, 
and in the second phase of the war itself, when on both sides the tensions 
were first exacerbated and then gradually resolved under the pressure of 
military necessity. Perhaps his sympathy is more with the Republicans; he 
handles their side of the story in greater detail and with better appreciation, 
tracing his way with skill through the conflicts of socialists, communists, 
anarchists, trotskyists, Basque colt Catalan separatists, in a way which will 
make their struggles almost comprehensible to a later generation. He oe be 
unduly harsh to Alcala Zamora, the luckless first president of the Republic, 
and is perhaps less than fair to the part played by his successor Manuel Azajfia 
—Not, it is true, a great man, but one who, for all that, contributed to the 
gradual welding together of the republican side into such unity as it possessed 
by 1938. One might dissent from some of the judgments on the obscure 

isode of the POUM in Barcelona in May 1937; one might, too, feel that his 
view of Largo Caballero has been too much influenced by Indalecio Prieto, 
the right-wing socialist whom in the end Mr. Thomas dismisses from the 
scene with the charge of premature defeatism. But history will probably 
support him in the high place he gives to Juan Negrin, the brilliant, arrogant, 
and unsympathetic last prime minister of the Republic, who might, had events 
not overwhelmed him, have succeeded where so many others have failed in 
accepting communist support while keeping the communists under control. 

Where the narrative fails is in explaining how the disparate elements of 
1937 became the cohesive fighting force of 1938 when, short of arms and let 
down by the pretencé of non-intervention, the Republic still held back the 
greatly superior weight of the attackers. The purely military side of this story 

too little attention; with all the struggle for political control of the army 
(or, in the case of the anarchists, against it), the fact remains that it became a 
surprisingly effective military machine in a way that cannot be explained by 
the presence of the Russian advisers or the International Brigades. Purely 
militarily, the grand strategy behind the battles of Brunete, Teruel, and 
the Ebro may have been misconceived, though in each case a victory was a 
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political necessity; but that is not to say that the tactical side of the operations 
was not well handled or that the Republicans did not achieve successes which 
reflected well on their fighting efficiency. There is scope for another author 
(or perhaps Mr. Thomas himself) to write a military history of the war, 
remembering that the Condor Legion was not the only beneficiary from the 
lessons of the campaigns. ; 

Far less satisfactory is Mr. Thomas’s account of the political development 
of the rebels. They were indeed a disunited lot at first, with constant quarrels 
between the officers, the Carlists, the monarchists, the Falange, and those who 
were just plain conservatives. Franco was fortunate in the elimination by 
crashed aircraft of at least two major rivals, Sanjurjo and Mola (why, by the 
ns is there no reference to the parallel disappearance of Ramon Pesce?) 
and in the support of the obscurantist intellectual Serrano Sufier. But this 
good luck, or good judgment, cannot explain how, in under two years, the 
cautious ae officer became an unchallenged political leader—or how he has 
contrived to hold that power for over twenty years more, skilfully playing off 
against one another the divergent props of his régime while steadily consoli- 
dating his own position. The shdcesphsiong of Serrano Sufier and the 
administrative talents of Jordana (whom Mr. Thomas curiously plays down) 
were not enough to account for this success; it may be that Franco, though 
colourless by the side of his flamboyant contemporary dictators, was a better 
judge of men and of moments than he was given credit for being at the time, 
and that his very military caution helped him to win the political victory by 
the attrition of competitors on his own side as well as of his enemies. 

Mr. Thomas adds little new to the facts of the international diplomacy of 
the war, but his interpretations are valuable; his main conclusion is that 
neither the dictatorships nor the Soviet Union wanted to see the victory of 
their own protégés, but merely to prevent their defeat, while to Britain and 
France it was left to stage the humiliating farce of non-intervention. The 
most justification that can be found for their weakness is that, had the 
Republic won, the world war would have followed sooner rather than later— 
though it would have been fought in circumstances more favourable to the 
democracies. There seems little doubt that, even when the full facts are 
available, that judgment will not be altered. . 

But it must be said once again that the external aspects of the war are not 
the real centre of the story; ieee is the agony of Spain itself. Though over- 
shadowed now by the terrors of the next six years, there was a direct and 
personal quality in the Spanish agony which should not be forgotten. The 
hatred engendered was not only of causes and of ideologies but of people, and 
the cruelty was direct and subjective in a way that ie it more terrible even 
than the cruelty of Hiroshima. In the middle period of the war, republican _., 
children could he heard singing, to the haunting tune of a popular tango of 
the day, a song ending with the echo of the bullring: 


“* No llores, madre; 
Las dos orejas de un falangista te traeré.” 


“Don’t cry, mother; I shall bring you the two ears of a Falangist.” Mr. 
Thomas does something to explain how such a thing was possible, and for 
that alone his book ought to be read. 


T. E. M. McKurrericx. 
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IsLaM AND THE INTEGRATION OF SociETy. By W. Montcomery Watt. 
[ Routledge. ix and 293 pp. 32s.] 


More than one Marxist has built his reputation on an ability to mount both 
economic and ideological determinist steeds and gallop off in two directions 
at once. Professor Watt is obviously not a Marxist and his work has great 
merit of quite another sort. Furthermore, he is hardly under way before he 
abandons economic determinism and entrusts his fate entirely to ideology. 
Nevertheless, his argument is weakened by initial indecision and by the choice 
of a very “ spooky ” steed. 

In his first chapter, he seems to put “the relations of ideas to economic 
factors” on the same plane with “the place of ideas in the life of society.” 
But in the next chapter, when he treats the relationship between economic 
and social factors, it becomes clear that he regards economic factors as only 
one prominent feature of “ the setting or framework within which the society 
has to live its life.” And, as he ploughs deeper into his argument, it becomes 
7 an analysis of the interaction between Islamic ideas and Islamic 
society in selected periods and aspects, primarily during its formative period. 
The influence of economic factors is relegated to a secondary place. 

After dealing with the general problem of the role of ideology * in society, 
he examines in greater depth the part played by ideology in integrating 
Islamic society. e early unification - the Arabs, the absorption of the 
Persians and the West Africans, and the disuniting effects of the Kharijite and 
Shi’ite movements are presented as case studies. Finally, he ex haves at 


considerable length in successive chapters the integration of political life, of 


the mores, of intellectual life, and of the “ psyche” in Islamic society. 

Throughout these —— his principal emphasis is on the role of Islamic 
ideology. What was (and is, in West Africa) the impact of pre-Islamic society 
on Islamic ideas? How has Islamic a shaped the societies it has pene- 
trated? What, in general, is the role of ideology in the lives of societies? 
How did Islamic doctrine further the integration of astonishingly diverse 
societies into the early Islamic community? Those are among the main 
questions to which Professor Watt turns his skilful pen. 

In the first sections, Professor Watt restates themes developed in his 
earlier works concerning the influence of economic factors on the development 
of Islam. He argues, for instance, that the materialistic individualism fostered 
in the leading citizens of Mecca by the growth of the caravan trade precipi- 
tated in Muhammad and his followers an intellectual and emotional reaction. 
Blending moral individualism with the traditional nomadic sense of com- 
munal solidarity, this reaction became a pillar of Islamic belief. Even in these 
sections, however, he does not present economic factors as determining. In 
fact, economic and otheg social activity is not even seen by Professor Watt as 
necessarily prior in time to ideology. Sometimes ideology is a’ step or two 
ahead of and paves the way for social adjustments. At other times, it follows 
shortly after, explaining and rationalising activity. But most of the time 
activity and ideology move parallel and in close interacting relationship. All 
of this seems to downgrade the influence of economic factors and illustrates 


1 Because he reserves ‘‘ ideology ’’ for Karl Mannheim’s specialised use, Professor Watt 
was compelled to invent the word ‘‘ ideation ’’ to substitute for its usual meaning. 
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the author’s underlying lack of concern—at least in this study—with the 
question of the impact of economics. 

Instead, he has grasped firmly the ideological horn of the Marxist dilemma 
and has woven with. it a careful and sustained argument that casts great light 
on the society he describes and rises to impressive—though shaky—levels of 
generalisation. Islam adapted traditional mores to changing conditions, 
supplying the psychical fuel for an entire region that faced os problems. 
It performed this task better than its Judaic or Christian predecessors and 
thus gave integrative sinews to the dynamism of the Arabs. ergy rH 8 it is 
men’s ideas that bind them together in enduring, stable societies. Ideological 
systems similar in effect to Islam will be necessary for the eventual construction 
of an integrated global community. 

These sketchy sentences can give only the merest suggestion of the breadth 
and richness of Professor Watt's argument and convey none of its scholarly 
depth. The insight he provides into the forces operating in early Islamic 
society, however great, is fiardly more impressive than the broader applications 
he suggests for lessons drawn from that experience. Yet, in the end, one 
hears a wee, small voice wondering if perhaps he has not veered away too 
sharply from one horn of the Marxist dilemma—economic determinism—and 
risks being impaled on the other—belief in the omnipotence of ideology. It 
is difficult to separate the integrating effect of Islamic ideology from the 
integrating effect of flashing poe pam in the early Islamic period. And as 
one regards the contemporary Islamic community stretching from the Philip- 
pines across China, Soviet Asia, and Pakistan through Turkey, Albania, and 
the Arab world and down into West Africa it is still more difficult to see 


that Islamic ideology is noticeably integrative ome on a purely religious 


plane. And is not history replete with examples of great empires that have 
thrived, survived, and even integrated without the benefit of ideology while 
others have collapsed despite the most elaborate and sophisticated ideological 
systems? 

< In the last analysis, though Professor Watt has provided sharp impressions 
of the evolution of early Islamic society and has rested them on very erudite 
and scholarly foundations, one is led to wonder if he hasn’t explained too 
much with generalisations that cannot be sustained. » 

Wittiam G. ANDREWws. 


Turee Kincs in BacHpap. By Geratp pe Gaury. [Hutchinson. 
232 pp. 25s.] 

Mippte Eastern Arrairs, No. 2. (St. Antony's Papers No. 11.) 
[Chatto and Windus. 167 pp. 18s.] 

Mippte East Issues. By Davin Ennats and lary Camppett. (Fabian 
Research Series No. 220.) [Fabian International Bureau, London. 
29 pp. 3s.] 


Tuere could hardly be three more diverse studies of the Middle East than 
these: the first is autobiographical, ill-written but vivid and moving; the 
second is scholarly, ahian | and valuable; the third is superficial, partisan, 
and in places inaccurate. If none is absolutely essential to an understanding 
of the area, the first two throw light on some of its aspects; the third only 
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reveals how old-fashioned and stereotyped is the Fabian view of the area. 
All three, let it be said, are gloomy reading. 

What is central to all of them is a phenomenon that few have yet analysed 
—the phenomenon described by the Fabian authors, using ee prepared 
by a working party of the National Executive Cornmittee of the Labour 
Party, as “nationalism.” It is this, they tell us, that has been sweeping the 
area since 1948. This is not a penetrating discovery. Nor is it accurate to 
date it at 1948 and to describe the Arab movements of 1916 as “ essentially a 
tribal revolt supported. by feudal landlords.” What of El Ahd, and El Fatat? 
what of the Young Turks? what of Mohammed Abdu? But, more than this, 
what really is the phenomenon? Is every riot the voice of the people, every 
police squad the instrument of feudal or Western oppression? In the view of 
these authors it was Iraqi nationalism that in 1958 overthrew “ Nuri’s repres- 
sive rule.” Even assuming the accuracy of this description of Nuri, contrast 
the account given by Colonel de Gaury of the steps whereby the revolution in 
Baghdad in 1958 was in fact carried out: the timing of the release of 
communists from gaol, the supply of arms to Kassem’s troops, the announce- 
ment of the murders over the radio two hours before they were carried out, 
the murders themselves. In what respects were these steps any more expres- 
sions of .“‘ nationalism” than all that Nuri or King Feisal or the Crown 
Prince or the Development Board had been seeking to do all their lives? 
Nationalism: no. The Kassem revolution was a coup d'état carried out by 
an army group inflamed by Nasser’s propaganda, whose leader was then 
(though probably not now) pro-communist. We will get nowhere in any 
serious study of the Middle East if we describe every riot or rebellion— 
familiar phenomena in the Middle East—in terms of Rousseau’s general will. 
And Labour Party working parties need to study far more mane Sm than this 
the real meaning of revolutions: their own have always been, after all, of 
the powder-puff variety. The Khamsin is a nasty thing compared to a wind 
of change. 

This is, of course, not to say that deep social and political forces are not at 
work in the Arab world. But they need much more careful study than the 
Fabians give them here. It is little help—and highly partisan—to describe 
the Baghdad Pact of 1955 (in all its weakness) as simply a force seeking to 
reverse Arab nationalism. Even if some Arabs saw it as such (of course they 
all described it as such, but one of the first things necessary in the study of 
the Middle East is to know words for what they are), it cannot be under- 
stood except in terms of the failure of the Middle East Defence Organisation 
of 1951, the Dulles line and the Northern Tier, its effect on Turkish-Arab 


relations, etc. And, in the light of Britain’s position in Egypt after 1952 and 
e 


in Iraq after 1958, cgn ‘we not have a moratorium on argument about 
“the social classes on which British rule rested”? There were, pre-1952, no 
other social classes on which any rule, native or foreign, could rest. 

Colonel de Gaury’s book is in places almost as infuriating: dates hap- 
hazard, years omitted, sequences disordered. But he writes about authentic 
situations with real authority and his characters were real people whom he 
served and loved. Fabians will be angered by his old-world picture of the 
Hashimites—the first gallant Feisal working himself to death for a country 
not his own; the shy Crown Prince Abdulliyah, his nephew; and the youn 
and equally gallant Feisal II, grandson of the first Feisal—the last two o 
whom were murdered by the army in July 1958. It is a tragic story. Colonel 
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de Gaury, so long the friend and mentor of these men, writes of it and them 
with obvious feeling. His is not the whole story. But the other side of the 
argument has been better told by Caractacus in Revolution in Iraq (Gollancz, 
1959) than by the Fabian writers. ; 

The papers collected in Middle Eastern Affairs are happily more dispas- 
sionate reading. The best of them are a searching and balanced assessment of 
Mr. Bevin'’s Arab Policy, by Miss Elizabeth Monroe, a fascinating account of 
the Dragomans of Istanbul in the nineteenth century, by Allan Cunningham, 
a paper on Saad Zaghlul by Elie Kedourie that our Fabians could study with 
profit, and a neat bit of historiography by Emile Marmorstein that re- 
emphasises the role of Sir Mark Sykes in 1916. Altogether this is a most 
useful collection in a splendid series, an example of research in international 
affairs at its best. 

Esmonp WRIGHT. 


Tue Emancipation oF Frencu Inpo-Cuina. By Donatp Lancaster. 
[Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs by Oxford University Press. 436 pp. 45s.] 


One of the post-war questions which has so far eluded the political analyst is 
why the British Government, alone among colonial governments, should have 
grasped the significance of nationalism in Asia. The Dutch Government 
ought two military actions in Indonesia. The French fought a bitter war 
in Indo-China, the epilogue to which we are witnessing in Laos today. The 


fact that a party calling itself Labour or Socialist is in power is no guarantee 
of an imaginative attitude to the demands of colonial people. In France at 
the same period, socialists and communists together had an overwhelming 
majority, and in Holland the Labour Party was a powerful partner in a 
coalition government. 

The contrast between the anti-colonial behaviour of the Labour Govern- 
ment in Britain and the reactionary attitude of the French and Dutch 
Governments has its origin in the evolution of the Labour movement and 
the widely differing conceptions of colonial peoples. The French idea was to 
make them French citizens, giving them political rights but imposing on 
them a subsidiary economy. The Dutch were paternalists who blindl 
believed in the everlasting adolescence of their “beloved East Indies.” In 
Britain, the Labour Party inherited a liberal tradition which assumed the 
ultimate independence of colonial people, and years of active propaganda by 
Labour writers and speakers created the atmosphere in which the Labour* 
Government came into power in 1945. Mr. Attlee was committed to the 
independence of India and Burma and Ceylon, while a mature public opinion 
both in and out of Parliament overrode the last-ditch protests from Sir 
Winston Churchill and a few “old India hands.” Léon Blum, a socialist 
Prime Minister, and M. Thorez, his communist deputy, together signed the 
declaration of war against Indo-China, even though its most powerful national 
leader was Ho Chi Minh, a well-known communist. 

Donald Lancaster’s very able book The Emancipation of French Indo- 
China does not deal with this aspect of French policy. But he has written a 
book which will be indispensable to anyone who wants to understand what is 
happening in this part of the world today. He describes the early history of 
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Indo-China; the impact of European missionaries and traders; French conquest 
and pacification; a characteristically colonial pattern of economic development 
which “ brought little positive benefit to the rural communities” and created 
a “restive and disgruntled middle class who considered that they were being 
cheated out of the positions of influence and profit to which they could 
legitimately aspire”; and the growth of nationalism years before the rise of 
communism, a the communists knew best how to exploit it. 

The author of The Emancipation of French Indo-China writes most 
perceptively about the Japanese occupation and the divided loyalties which it 
imposed on the national movement. Before Japan’s surrender, General de 
Gaulle and M. René Pleven, Commissioner for Colonies, realising the changes 
which had taken place during this period, sponsored “ bold readjustments in 
the relations between France and the colonies ” at the Brazzaville Conference 
in January 1944. Mr. Lancaster describes how “the resistance encountered 
from representatives of the colonial administrative services, the French com- 
munity, and French commercial interests deterred them from attempting to 
carry out these generous intentions.” The result was a compromise “ mani- 
festly inadequate to satisfy the demands of the more evolved and politically 
conscious Indochinese.” Nothing could have been further removed from 
reality than the preamble to their policy which laid down: “ the aims of the 
work of civilisation which France is accomplishing in her possessions exclude 
any idea of autonomy and any possibility of yew Keli outside the French 
Empire bloc. The attainment of ‘self-government’ in the colonies, even in 
the most distant future, must be excluded.” 

This dogma, as Donald Lancaster points out, placed “a disastrous 


mortgage on Franco-Vietnamese relations.” This was reinforced in 1945 when 
General Gracey, who reoccupied the country, so shortsightedly armed the 
French prisoners-of-war whom he released. They failed completely to under- 
stand the gee movement fervently anxious to rid themselves of French 


tutelage. Yet the tragedy of war might still have been avoided. In 1946, 
Ho Chi Minh’s public statements, privately emphasised in talks I had with 
him in Paris at the time of the Fontainebleau Conference, showed that he was 
looking for some modus vivendi along the lines of Britain’s agreement with 
India. Mr. Lancaster seems to me to underestimate the possibilities of co- 
existence with Ho Chi Minh, who was very conscious of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
ambitions in Indo-China. Ho Chi Minh may have been gambling on a 
Communist victory in the election two months later which Thorez is reported 
to have assured him as an inducement to the compromise he made in such 
haste and secrecy in September 1946. It was viewed with equal suspicion by 
his more extreme followers and by French administrators and settlers, who had 
no intention of partigg with power. 

The preted of the story is clearly and objectively told by Mr. Lancaster : 
the breakdown of talks; the war and the crisis of Dien Bien Phu when, but 
for British foresight, John Foster Dulles would have made Viet Nam the 
battlefield of a war with China. The book ends in 1957. It is one of the 
ablest books written on the post-war period in Asia. Those who are now 
dealing with the disastrous consequences of French policy reflected in the 
Laos crisis could not brief themselves more effectively than by reading The 
Emancipation of French Indo-China and following step by step the results of 
frustrating nationalism and subsidising puppets. 

DorotHy Woopman. 
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Tropica, Arrica. By Georce H. T. Kimare. [The Twentieth Century 
Fund, New York. 2 vols.: 1110 pp. $15.00.] 


In reading this American survey of Africa the comparison with Hailey was 
inevitable, but in much the new work stands up to it. Here the approach is 
that of a geographer, building logically from “land and livelihood” (Vol. I) 
to “ society and rea ” (Vol. Il). This is a humane work, not least in the 
discussion of health problems. These are developed from a consideration of 
the old African order, whereas Hailey examined them, as everything else, 
from the governmental and administrative viewpoint. Kimble discusses 
_ politics properly, though the number of occasions he has been overtaken by 
events seems almost to provide justification for Hailey’s dismissing the 
mapa gaa en the American makes many points most ably 
y two excellent collections of photographs, one in each volume. 

To produce this work Professor Kimble drew on some forty papers 
contributed by various writers around 1955. For politics he has followed 
firmly in the footsteps of those admirable guides James Coleman and Thomas 
Hodgkin. Kimble acknowledges that there are many things in Africa about 
which we still know little, for example, on such basic matters as population 
and water supplies. Africa remains, if not a dark continent, a frustrating one 
when a survey is attempted: not only are there great gaps in our knowledge 
but generalisation must always remain dangerous. Professor Kimble is right 
to conclude that tropical Africa is not really a place but a mosaic: as this is 
true for the soils and the geography, so also for the men and the politics. 


GeorceE BENNETT. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Tue Basic Writincs oF Bertrand Russect. Edited by Rosert E. Ecner 
and Lester E. Denonn. [Allen and Unwin. 736 pp. 42s.] 


Tue purchaser of this large book will certainly get his forty-two shillings’ 
worth of Bertrand Russell. The title is slightly misleading; the book does not- 
contain the basic writings of this prolific ga mathematician, and 
politician. It is really an extensive, judiciously chosen anthology. The reader 
will get a bird’s-eye, rather than a basic, view of the man, the writer, the 
philosopher, the metaphysician, the psychologist, the educationist, and the 
— Whether he will obtain a bird’s-eye view of the mathematician 
rom the seventy pages of Part IV is more doubtful. In each of the seventeen 
Parts into which the book is divided one is impressed by the extraordinary 
subtlety, suppleness, and clarity of Lord Russell’s mind, the brilliancy of his 
wit and humour, and the profoundness of his thought. The editing is good 
though occasionally the hm have included unnecessary repetitions, ¢.g., 
Russell’s grandmother’s remark on pp. 32 and 53. 
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A Prime Minister Rememsers. By Francis Witiiams. [ Heinemann. 
264 pp. 21s.] 

EmpirE INTO COMMONWEALTH. By Tue Rr. Hon, Eart Arries. [ Oxford 
University Press. 54 pp. 7s. 6d.] 


In the first of these two books Mr. Williams gives Lord Attlee’s views and 
reminiscences of the war and post-war events. He has very skilfully used 
private papers made available to him and long conversations with Lord Attlee. 
The book is enlivened by the fact that ees of it gives the actual words of 
the recorded conversations which were originally filmed and broadcast by the 
B.B.C. The superficial insignificance of Lord Attlee (shared by two other 
modern Prime Ministers, Bonar Law and Mr. Baldwin) is somewhat delusive. 
It probably deluded Mr. Churchill and contributed to his resounding defeat 
in 1945. This book shows that Lord Attlee possesses great stubbornness, 
shrewdness, and a pretty powerful sting. The sting is used with obvious 
enjoyment against ae whom he does not like, ¢.g., the late Professor Laski 
and Lord Beveridge. Besides throwing light upon the Prime Minister’s , 
character, the conversations also illuminate many phases of the war, of the 
Labour Government, and of its death. The second book contains the four 
Chichele Lectures which Lord Attlee delivered in Oxford in 1960 and gives 
a sober account of the way in which the conception and structure of the 
Empire has changed during the last fifty years. 


THe Major GoveRNMENTs OF Mopern Europe. By Herman Finer. 
[Methuen. 810 pp. 60s.] 


In reviewing Professor Finer’s Governments of Greater European Powers, 
when it was published in 1956, we pointed out that it was a very remarkable 
book. The present book began as a revision of the 1956 volume, but “ the 
reworking,” Professor Finer tells us, “ became so extensive that the present 
book is virtually a new work.” It remains, however, like its predecessor an 
admirable comparative study of the governments and political culture of 
Great Britain, France, Germany, and the Soviet Union. It has the out- 
standing qualities of the 1956 volume and has, in fact, been improved by 
condensation—its size has been reduced by 200 pase The book has been 
brought = up to date, and in the case of the Soviet Union and West 
Germany the new material is particularly important. 


LonDON AND THE OUTBREAK OF THE Puritan Revo.ution. Crry GovERn- 
MENT AND National Poxitics 1625-43. By Vavertz Peart. [Oxford 
University Press. 364 pp. 42s.] 


Historians have long appreciated the important ro that was ac 9 in the 


Civil War by the City of London, but they have been chary of tackling it as 
a piece of research. Mrs. Pearl does so with skill and success. She reveals 
that London was at first most reluctant to line up against the King: it did 
not begin to do so clearly until 1639. There were, however, areas where 
puritanism was strong and where revolution was in the air, as in Stepney and 
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Wapping. Leadership in the cause was provided by the “ 7 gana 0 
puritans.” The decisive leader was Isaac Penington, a brewer, who was bo 

an alderman and M.P. He was supported by other rising capitz!ists, the 
“new men” of their day. As in Af revolutions, many of them came to 


doubt how far the process of reform ‘should go, but they swung London 
decisively against the King. This is a detailed and masterly piece of work, 
with some valuable biographical studies and a challenging thesis that is 
convincingly maintained. 


Lasour RELATIONS AND ConpiTIons oF Work in Britain. [H.M. 


Stationery Office. 54 pp. 3s. 6d.] 


Tus is a new edition of the pamphlet first published in 1958 by the Central 
Office of Information for the Overseas Information Services. It is divided 
into four sections. Section I deals with protective legislation, ¢.g., it mentions 
the powers of local authorities under various Acts, and Acts dealing with 
shops, offices, factories, mines, etc. Section II deals with conditions of work 
in practice and gives, e.g., the average hourly earnings in 1960 and the changes 
in the earnings, wage rates, and retail prices for each year from 1947 to 1960. 
Section III deals with industrial relations, ¢.g., with the legal basis of organi- 
sation, the-structure of employers’ associations, and trade unions. Section IV 
deals with human relations at the workplace, ¢.g., joint consultation in 
factories. In an appendix there are extracts from the annual report of the 
Ministry of Labour for 1959 on industrial relations in 1959. 
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FIELD 
ADMINISTRATION 
IN THE UNITED 
NATIONS SYSTEM 


What the United Nations was called upon to do in the Congo under such 
dramatic circumstances differed only in degree from what it had been doing 
and will for many years continue to do in the newly independent states of 
Asia and Africa and also in Latin America. Several agencies are per- 
forming a myriad of tasks in many countries. The machinery is necessarily 
complex and problems of efficient administration constantly arise. 


Dr. Sharp has examined in depth for the first time the way in which the 
aid programme of the United Nations system is managed. He has focused 
upon questions of efficiency and has suggested methods to improve opera- 
tions. He has also stressed the importance of co-ordinating United Nations 
operations with the administration of aid from all sources—private, national, 
international—so that ‘ admittedly inadequate technical and capital resources 
can be pooled for maximum impact on world economic and social growth.” 
This is a ‘complex problem,’ Dr. Sharp observes, ‘as much administrative 
as economic or finaricial.’ 
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